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Its Economic Relation 


to Public Warehousing 


4 The A. W. A. National Advertising Campaign—Some Sugges- 
4 tions for Storage Executives Not Participating in the Benefits 


By H. A. Harine 


advertising campaign of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association made its appearance to the public 
late in February. Those who are “investing subscribers 
to the fund forget, sometimes, that, although they have 


\ FTER nearly eight years of discussion and debate, the 


9? 


known of the campaign for nearly two years, the reading 
public has had a brief nine months of “education.” 

The publications used for this paid space have been sub- 
ject to minor shifts, as the keyed results indicated weak 
points in the original schedule and as developments showed 


logical avenues for expansion. 


These developments have 


been, principally, the lessons learned from actual results 
as the campaign has progressed. The Chicago office of the 
association and the national advertising campaign commit- 
tee could hardly have given closer attention to every day’s 
mail if the entire campaign had been their own to pay for. 
Therefore, upon receipt of each week’s summary of keyed 
responses, the committee reexamines the copy in use and 
the mediums under trial, this step to be followed by a con- 





ference with the advertising agency which handles the 


The publications now being used are the following: 


Business Week 

Bankers’ Monthly 

Nation’s Business 

Printers’ Ink Weekly 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 
Advertising & Selling 

Sales Management 

Class and Industrial Marketing 
Distribution and Warehousing 
Traffic World 

Furniture Manufacturer 

Food Industries 


The first eight of this list aim to touch the general field 


They hope to reach the brain of the executive 


who controls the policy of his corporation, the owner of a 
business, the marketing counsel and advertising agency, 
and those who enter the financial management. Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing and Traffic World should reach those 











Some of the business journal mediums being used 
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who are primarily concernéd with distribution and control 
The final two of the 
list were added during the late summer, in line with a 
policy that the committee has found wise to adopt—namely, 
that of expanding the general advertising into specific 
industries which show special interest in the public ware- 
This policy will be further 


Experience with the keyed 
returns only can determine what industries will next be 
tried. No snap judgment is being used—the committee 
is too intent upon getting most for the investors’ money 
for reckless spending. All that is certain is that enlarged 


of the physical handling of goods. 


housing of their merchandise. 
extended in months to come. 


To purpose of the campaign boils 
down to one object. This is to create 
new business for the merchandise ware- 
houses. 

The industry as a whole can prosper 
only so long as new business is being 
developed. Any warehouse delights to 
add new accounts to the ledger. An indi- 
vidual warehouse may care not how the 
account comes—whether it has _ been 
switched from a competitor a block away 
or whether it comes from the blue skies, 
but, if warehousing as an industry is to 
grow, the only new account that means 
future prosperity is the one that has 
‘never before been a warehouse patron. 
The underlying aim of the campaign is, 
therefore, to create new business. 

New business comes from either one of 
two sources. 

The first source is to make converts to 
the idea of public warehousing from man- 
ufacturers who are now operating their 
private storages, or are maintaining re- 
tail chain stores which they use as cen- 
ters of distribution for spot stocks. 

These concerns have, as a rule, gotten 
into private storing because, when they 
began, no one told them of the better and 
cheaper way to handle spot stocks. Their 
present method is the result of long 
growth. One warehouseman—much less 
his paid solicitor who must hurry on to 
the next prospect who offers immediate 
results—cannot take the time to per- 
suade such a manufacturer to change his 
ways. It is not a decision to me made 
after one interview. Warehousing is not 
like signing an order for goods. A ware- 
house connection is an arrangement for 
service far more than mere storing, 
whereas an order for goods ends when 
the delivery is made and paid for. To 
convert manufacturers to the idea of 
warehousing, demands, in this manner, 
the slow process of education—such a 
cumulation of proofs and examples of 
others’ experiences, and reasons why, 
that, almost without knowing it himself, 
the manufacturer will have experienced 
a great awakening. 

The second source of new business is 
even more difficult to handle, because 
hardly anyone knows where to look for 
it. It is to teach young businesses, grow- 
ing concerns just emerging from the loca] 
market under the shadow of their smoke- 
stack, how to use warehouses. As they 
expand regionally or nationally they first 
need the warehouse, although they, too, 
often know nothing of warehousing. 

Growing manufacturers consult a 
lawyer about legal questions. They go 
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year to come. 


ing is going on. 


was undertaken. 


to their banker for financial counsel, and 
to the insurance broker when uncertain 
about coverage or co-insurance clauses 
or mutuals. They go to an advertising 
agency for preparation of their copy. 

But, for advice in problems of distri- 
bution, they go it blind. 

Distribution—the most costly element 
of business, the place where greatest 
waste occurs, the most delicate and 
quick-changing part of profits—is the 
least understood. 

And the reason is that distribution is 
so complex that no profession dares offer 
advice and assure the client of results. 
Men, there are, of course, who give ex- 
pert counsel and who advertise them- 
selves as marketing counsel, and many 
of them produce wonderful results, but 
these are merely gifted individuals of 
keen insight. There is no profession to 
advise in distribution, no tested and 
proved procedure that another man can 
master by study and pass on to his cli- 
ents. Such counsel as is available is 
nothing more than the personal acumen 
and horse sense of an individual. 

Marketing counsel of this type is em- 
ployed by concerns who can afford the 
fees charged. It is not used by small 
manufacturers and growing companies. 
They probably would shudder at the re- 
tainer asked. As a matter of fact they 
never know such men. 

The result is that growing concerns 
blunder their way through, trying what- 
ever method they happen to know about 
and paying all the needless costs. This 
is the reason, more than any other single 
cause, why manufacturers complain over 
the costs of distribution: they stumble 
and blunder along, without plan and 
without competent advice, never knowing 
whether they are doing the right thing 
or paying the right price. 

Then they grumble about “some big 
corporation from New York.” They 
growl about being undersold right at 
home, they bluster about the “trusts” 
and “Wall Street” and talk themselves 
hoarse about the A. & P. or Campbell’s 
Soup or Southern Cotton Oil or Hoover 
or Hoosier or Majestic Radio. There 
can’t be anything in it for them: they 
sell too cheap. They sell for less than we 
can and I know they’re losing money.” 
Such is the complaint of the growing 
concern. 

The fact is that the big corporation 
from New York makes a profit by under- 
selling because it knows how to dis- 
tribute without waste and senseless oper- 
ations. 
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circulation will be given to the industry’s copy during the 


Good trade journals are being considered, also other 
publications of wide appeal among business men, and, for 
the publications now in use, a constant testing and analyz- 
One thousand keyed responses after nine 
months of experience furnish a far safer background for 
decision than the most careful effort before the campaign 
The preliminary schedule was built up 
on the basis of general experience in advertising; the 
modified list of publications will be controlled by results 
achieved by advertising one thing and one only: the public 
merchandise warehouse. 


They use warehouses as one step in 
this process. 

Therefore to teach warehousing to 
growing concerns is one purpose of the 
association’s campaign. We must reach 
the second great source of new business 
for the warehouses. No one, no even the 
Committee, knows who they are or where. 
To compile a mailing list is impossible. 
To telephone them or call at their offices 
is equally out of the question. They are 
too numerous and, as we have stated, no 
one knows who they are. 

But, they may be reached. 

Many thousands of them do not sub- 
scribe for a single trade or business pub- 
lication. Many other thousands do not 
read the papers they do take—you may 
see a pile of issues for the preceding six 
months gathering dust on top of the 
owner’s desk in the office corner of the 
plant. These thousands do not represent, 
however, the concerns who will make 
warehouse accounts. They are the ones 
Dun and Bradstreet will chronicle in their 
statistics, some month next year or the 
next, along with a lot of others as ‘“‘the 
month’s business failures.” 

It may have been all right for our 
fathers and grandfathers to build up a 
million dollar business without trade and 
business reading. For us of this gener- 
ation it is utterly impossible. For the 
generation now coming up it is even 
more ridiculous to think of such a thing. 
No! The business concern that will 
make money today and for the years to 
come will read business publications. 
Any single concern may not subscribe 
for The Nation’s Business or Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing or The Bankers’ 
Monthly but it may take a food or fur- 
niture or drug or lumber publication. 
The owner may not read Time or The 
Literary Digest but he may be caught 
through one of the nickel weeklies—Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s or Liberty. 

A business man of rare insight once 
stated in my hearing something of this 
sort: 

“No one can pick the winners in the 
business world, but anyone can pick out 
a lot of the losers. Those who do not 
read the business press are sure to lose. 
All the winners, all the ones who will 
survive the first five years, will be 
among those who take and then read 
business publications. Test it out with 
steel or groceries, or anywhere you wish, 
but the truth of it will be always the 
same.” 

Therefore we must advertise in print 
if we hope ever to get for the ware- 
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To Cost $75,000.00 Per Year 


”™ 


Schedule of Costs of National Advertising Campaign 
For the Merchandise Division of the American Warehousemen’s Association 



































Cotumn 7 
Basts On Wuicu Dues Are Computep on —* . ees ReveNvE Fe ore yp a 
Day Month | Year mailing list of 

1. Up to 10,000 sq. ft. 54 184 5.59 | 67.00 3,618.00 3350 

2. Over 10,000 to 25,000 sq. ft. 75 254 7.83 | 93.80 7,035.00 4690 

3. Over 25,000 to 50,000 sq. ft. 91 363 | 11.17 {134.00} 12,194.00 6700 | 
4. Over 50,000 to 75,000 sq. ft. 42 572 |} $7.80 4201.00 8,442.00 10050 

5. Over 75,000 to 100,000 sq. ft. 26 73% | 22.34 |26800% 6,968.00 § 13400 

6. Over 100,000 to 150,000 sq. ft. 33 92 27.92 }335.00 § 11,055.00 16750 

7. Over 150,000 to 400,000 sq. ft. 39 1.11 | 33.50 [402.00 }} 15,678.00 20100 | 
8. Over 400,000 sq. ft. 20 1.373 | 41.88 |502.50 | 10,050.00 25125 

Totals 380 75,040.00 























Members of the A. W. A. are pa 
of the eight groups shown above. 
the line across the pa 
accomplished at ar expense to each 





ing dues on the basis of one 
ick out your group, follow 
ge, and see how easily this program can be- 


member. 
Note particularly Column 7. It has been estimated that a com- 
prehensive mailing list of merchandise warehouse prospects should 











houses the new business we need. Only 
through paid space is it possible to get 
at the brain of the unknown and un- 
numbered concerns who can cut their 
costs by using our warehouses. 

If the campaign had funds the nickel 
weeklies would undoubtedly be used. 
Their cost for a page for one issue is 
huge, but, for any advertiser who can 
finance it, they pay out. For warehous- 
ing, however, the campaign has _ been 
fitted to available funds. It utilizes 
those trade and business publications 
which are adjudged to fit the need best, 
and, as keyed returns indicate the trend, 
the committee sifts and shifts from one 
group to another. 

All the time the purpose remains un- 
changed. The advertising goes after 
those who do not use warehouses. 


The Follow-Up 


i advertising invites the business 
man to ask for the association’s book- 
let. How many read the copy and are 
influenced toward warehousing but who 
do not sign the coupon, n@ one knows. 
The only tangible thing, the only results 
to be tabulated and counted, are the re- 
turns which come to the Chicago office. 
All advertisements are so keyed that the 
office can tell at once where the inquirer 
read the message, down even to the par- 
ticular issue of that publication. 

This information becomes a guide to 
the committee and the advertising 
agency in placing future contracts for 
space. 

A prompt reply goes to the inquirer. 
Accompanying every letter is the asso- 
Cilation’s “Marketing Survey Question- 
naire,” which asks for data regarding 
the concern, its product, the nature of 








contain somewhere from 20,000 to 30,000 names. Our largest mem- 
ber aed me, gg will pay only the 
on - 25,000; our smaller members will pay om less. 

d your share i in this program go if spent individually ? 
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of one two-cent stamp to a 








the packing, and the storage require- 


ments. 
As to the concern, the following ques- 
tions are asked: 


pO i Ee a ee 
I Ss a ek dt a ee ee eee 
ee ee ES ee ee ee ee mee. 
NE eae 
Name of Sales Manager............- 
Name of Traffic Manager 

or Executive in charge of shipping. . 
Name of person filling 

Ce Tile GR: be cee ceccweces 
Date 


As to the product are these questions: 
ee 2 SE are ee 


eecaecea@ Cee e 626: 6282 8 O8-82'646029 686 8.8.0 2 8 


2. How packed (whether wood case, 
fibre cartons, barrel, drum, etc.) 
3. Give dimensions of each size and 
style of package. 
eR Rte 6 ia ee el edb a ee 


a2 4268 6 €. 6 2 & @ 4. 62 °¢ 6 4.6 €¢ 6 €¢.0-@ © .4 


4. State how m: iny different brands or 
styles and sizes of eac 


® 4 be. 2 SS 2 2S SS 2S 2: oS. 2.8 2-8 O.4 8 2 6. 2 2 oe. Se 
bes 2°96 6268 2:46.66 6 6 68 8:6. 0.9.2 6.6. 2 8 89.9.9 €£2.4.06 2 G 


en eo eo @eeeseedeneeee¢e@6¢64,0 8286860666809 00 64 


7. Will shipments to warehouses be in 
carload quantity? [] Yes 

[] No 

8. Do you desire cartage quotations”? 

And, with reference to the territory 
for distribution of the goods, the in- 
quirer is asked to check, from a printed 
list, those cities which are centers for 
his market. 

The cities listed on the questionnaire 
number 125. They represent all places 
where one or more “investing sub- 
scribers” to the campaign are located. 
More specifically, they are the cities 
which had signed up subscriptions at 
the start of the campaign, last Feb- 
ruary. As each supply of the forms is 


exhausted, new cities are added, and, for 
the revised edition of the “service book- 
let,” cities will be included to correspond 
with “investing subscribers” in good 
standing at the time of going to press. 
The “Marketing Survey Questionnaire” 
appears in this booklet as its final sheet, 
being perforated for easy detachment 
from the little book. 

Occasionally a concern indicates cities 
not listed on the form. This may be 
done by writing out the names. But to 
do so requires time and thought, whereas 
in checking over a printed list there is 
no possibility of omitting one. In addi- 
tion to this, the name of a city may sug- 
gest some point of distribution not now 
used but under consideration or merely 
brought to mind by the printed list. 

Within the questionnaire appears a 
printed form which, addressed to the na- 
tional advertising committee, has more 
“meat of meaning” than a quick glance 
would bring out. By signing the ques- 
tionnaire—or, in fact, merely by check- 
ing over its list of cities—the inquirer is 
made to say to the committee this: 


Gentlemen: ay: 

For the purpose of determining 
whether we can use A. W. A. Public 
Merchandise Warehouses advantage- 
ously and economically, we are mail- 
ing you the following information. 
Please pass it on to your member 
warehouses to give us information re- 
garding freight rates on our products 
and freight service in their territory— 
together with data regarding their 
various facilities for serving us. 

Armed, now, with the permission clev- 
erly contained in so brief a paragraph, 
the Chicago office is allowed—almost re- 
quested and commanded!—to “pass” on 
to members the “lead” for new business. 

If incomplete information were sent 
out to all the cities checked on the 
questionnaire, the unfortunate inquirer 
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would be deluged by letters—possibly 
men calling in person—each wanting 
more information. Therefore, as an ini- 
tial step for effectiveness, the Chicago 
office attempts to obtain complete replies 
to the questionnaire about the concern 
and its product. Usually, from corre- 
spondence, even further details and pecu- 
liarities of the goods are learned. 

Then, when the replies are in reason- 
able completeness, the pertinent data is 
mailed to each “investing subscribed” in 
each of the cities. Each, as a matter of 
course, knows that other “investing sub- 
scribers” in the same city have identical 
information, received in the same day’s 
mail. Also, each knows that local ware- 
housemen, even though they be members 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, who have not subscribed to the 
advertising campaign, do not receive the 
clue to the new account. 

From the committee’s office in Chicago 
it is planned to issue, from time to time, 
further booklets. One of these is now in 
preparation, to go out as a “broadside” 
before the end of 1930. A revision, too, 
of the “service booklet” which has been 
called “In¢reasing Your Sales through 
the use of A. W. A. Public Merchandise 
Warehouses,” is under way. In the orig- 
inal set-up of the campaign it was pro- 
posed to have as many as six broadsides 
and booklets a year for wide distribution 
among prospects, but, with rather less 
funds than hoped for, so generous a pro- 
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gram must be curtailed. Broadsides will, 
however, be issued from time to time, 
now that the first thousand of inquiries 
has been received and the committee, 
therefrom, helped to determine the sort 
of information really wanted by pros- 
pects. 

The first of these broadsides, which is 
actually in the mails as this magazine 
goes to press, carries a Government pos- 
tal for convenience of the recipient in 
asking for the “service booklet” and the 
questionnaire (which latter he will re- 
ceive without knowing that he has asked 
for it!) The broadside goes to 18,600 
storers and prospective storers. It is the 
expectation of the committee and the 
agency that this one broadside “will pull 
as many inquiries as the entire campaign 
has done to date.” But, equally it is 
known, the broadside without the cam- 
paign to prepare the way would have 
fallen flat. The time, in other words, is 
just coming for the campaign to begin 
to show real results. 

Warehousemen may be interested to 
know that a special edition of this broad- 
side will be mailed to all the executives 
of all the advertising agencies in this 
country and Canada. This, again, is ‘one 
of the things the committee has learned 
these nine months. These executives 
number not fewer than 5500! 

For, in the lack of professional counsel 
in distribution such as we have already 
described, the committee has discovered 

that the advertising agen- 
cies, more than any other 
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group of men, furnish ad- 
vice and counsel to manu- 
facturers. This help is lim- 
ited, in the nature of the 
case, to those manufac- 
turers which employ an 
agency. Yet, in the formu- 
lation of plans for mer- 
chandising a product, the 
advertising agency must 
see to it that the goods 
are available wherever the 
advertisement goes. Other- 
wise the advertisement is 
sheer waste. 
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The agencies, therefore, 
have a personal interest in 
wide distribution of the 
product. They are keen 
for adequate spot stocks 
which shall not overload 
the dealer. They look upon 
spot stocks as a gesture 
on the manufacturer’s part 
that he has confidence in 
his own goods: to stock 
them in a market shows 
that he expects them to 
sell. 

For these reasons this 
broadside, and _ probably 
future publications of the 
national advertising com- 
mittee, will go to advertis- 
ing men. All these publi- 
cations carry either the 
names of individual ware- 
houses or the cities of “in- 
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vesting subscribers,’’ so 


that, automatically almost, 
the first benefits will come 








to those who are carrying the financia] 
load of the association’s campaign. 


Results Thus Far 


 & is, indeed, rather amazing that so 
many sales leads have developed in 
nine months. 

Almost a thousand coupons and similar 
replies have come to the office from the 
advertisements. To be exact this num- 
ber is 970 up to the final day of October, 

Each week’s summary shows more 
leads, with completed information, re- 
ferred to subscribing members as pros- 
pective accounts now ready to be solic- 
ited by the individual warehouse. That 
warehouse, remember, goes after the ac- 
count knowing all the usual data for 
calculating the charges, so that the in- 
terview, or the letter, may hit hard. The 
warehouse knows, for another matter 
that is even more important that the 
prospect has actually indicated his inter- 
est in opening a warehouse stock in a 
particular city. Quite a different circum- 
stance, this, from “cold” solicitation of 
an account where nothing is known about 
the commodity, or even the name of the 
man who controls the business, or that 
the prospect has any interest at all in 
warehousing. 

One afternoon, while browsing through 
the files of the Chicago office, I was im- 
pressed with how easy has been made 
the “approach” of the warehouseman 
who solicits one of these prospects. 

The general manager of one of the 
country’s largest corporations, as a post- 
script to his third letter, scribbled in his 
own hand something like the following: 

“Please call on Mr. M., our sales man- 
ager. Telephone before you come be- 
cause he wants to see you.” 

Those words are approximate. Unfor- 
tunately I did not, at the moment, jot 
them down. They indicate, however, what 
appears in the incoming letters time after 
time. The prospect has been “educated” 
into a readiness to discuss warehousing 
his merchandise as a thing for serious 
consideration; and, with him thus pre- 
pared by the advertisements and the 
booklets and the correspondence with 
headquarters, the warehouseman ought 
to get down to solid arguments from the 
first moment. 

Suggestive, too, are the commodities 
listed by those who fill out question- 
naires. The following list is not com- 
plete, because it was compiled rather 
hurriedly during the first week in Sep- 
tember. It lacks two months of covering 
the list, yet it may be helpful as indi- 
cating the merchandise for which these 
prospects are considering storage. In the 
list brand names and identifying descrip- 
tions are purposely omitted. 

The items are: 

Shirts. 

Men’s underwear. 

Grain alcohol. 

Telephones, parts and cables (reels 
and pieces). 

Automobile fabric. 

General supplies and specialties for 
water, steam and gas. 

Asphalt shingles, rolls, roofing, etc. 

Pyroxylin plastics. 

Aluminum teakettles. 

Cotton work shirts and cotton under- 

_, Lumber products—doors, windows, 

etc, 
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Cream separators. 

Gas machines and gas fuel. 

Grafting or pruning compounds. 

Galvanized containers, ash cans, ete. 

Canned goods. 

Brake linings. 

Advertising material. 

Ointment. 

Electric stoves. 

Cosmetics, perfumes, etc. 

Lawn and garden fertilizer. 

Cold storage doors. 

Prepared flour. 

Knitted shoe jackets. 

Commercial fertilizer. 

Glass products. 

Aluminum utensils. 

Men’s pajamas. 

Printing paper in cases. 

Small rugs. 

Christmas trees. 

Radio tubes. 

Outboard motors and boats. 

Bedroom furniture 

Camera equipment. 

Paint. 

Varnish. 

Silencers for motor boats. 

Road torches, steel scaffolding 
barricades. 

Candy. 

Wire cages for poultry feeding. 

Carbonated beverages. 

“Trimmings.” 


and 


Of the total number of inquiries, 970, 
not fewer than 59 had developed into 
definite sales leads up to the end of Oc- 
tober. 

Some warehouses—fortunately placed 
in favored cities and offering just the 
right facilities—have received as many 
as fifteen sales leads apiece. Already 
many of them have closed new accounts, 
although it is quite remarkable to have 
such quick results from a national adver- 
tising campaign. 


No Let-Up 


HE campaign is just entering its 

tenth month. Three years is the 
initial period covered by the investor- 
members in their subscriptions. There- 
fore we have still ahead two and one- 
half times as much publicity as the mer- 
chandise warehouses have had to date. 

The national committee plans that 
there shall be no let-up in their efforts to 
get attention from business men who 
control policies. To this end the paid 
space sees, each issue, fresh copy. New 
ideas are injected into the selling mes- 
sage, these being ideas worked out by 
careful study of what inquirers want to 
know. 

This is the first time the warehousing 
industry has had a chance to get a pic- 
ture of the customer’s mind. 

Heretofore warehousemen have fought 
their way to attention. They have tried 
one tack after another to impress the 
economies of our industry, but their ef- 
forts have been more or less in the dark. 
Individual concerns have, it is true, ac- 
quired great skill in presenting “the 
warehouse story.” Yet their experiences 
remain their own. They have not re- 
vealed to others the knack of learning 
what the prospect wants most to know. 
Nor have they told others what are the 
arguments that close the solicitation. 

In the Chicago office, however, there is 
slowly being accumulated a wealth of 
experience that will be of great value. 
Prospects, knowing nothing of warehous- 
ing, put themselves on record in writing. 
In particular they are revealing the 
things that puzzle them, the factors 
Which finally weigh in making a decision. 
It is too soon, of course, for the com- 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


mittee to draw conclusions, because the 
facts are not yet numerous enough to 
show clearly the way out. 

To the present time, this information 
has influenced the shift of publications 
on the schedule; it has revealed that the 
advertising agencies control policies in 
distribution more than was anticipated; 
it has showed us that the fine print is 
the meat of the warehouseman’s rate 
guide rather than the big figures; it has 
begun to indicate that merchandise 
warehousing is not so much space or 
storing as it is a service of handling 
goods and that a flat rate per package 
or per unit is preferred to a jumble of 
rates for specific services. The patron 
wants to know what warehousing will 
cost. He is not much concerned with han- 
dling or storing or invoicing. He does 
want to know what he must pay out for 
each unit of the goods. Then he is able 
to compare warehousing with other modes 
of distribution and know where he 
stands. 

Another outcome of the campaign has 
been that the association has constituted 
a committee on banking relations. 

When warehousing began to advertise 
it stirred up a torrent of criticism from 
bankers who had fallen for fake ware- 
house receipts. To offset this  well- 
grounded weakness of the industry a spe- 
cial committee has undertaken the edu- 
cation of bankers so that they will know 
how to pass on warehouse receipts. 
With enthusiasm this committee has gone 
at the task—to teach bankers how to use 
the receipt and furnish 
them tests to “spot” the 
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told to “compel” warehousing of goods 
rather than colorlessly to “advise” such 
a step. The bankers are then given 
a series of “tests” by which they may 
quickly determine the value of the re- 
ceipt. 

Under guidance of the national adver- 
tising committee, other publications will 
be furnished articles during the year 
1931. It has been the feeling that these 
bits of publicity would have been ill- 
timed last year. Every appearance of 
the advertisements of the campaign 
widens the number of business men who 
will “show an interest” in a headline with 
the word “warehouse.” Therefore these 
articles will be so timed, in the program 
of the committee, as to gain most atten- 
tion. 

Some magazine articles appeared dur- 
ing the past year, particularly among 
the publications which go to sales man- 
agers and advertising agencies. In the 
future, these will spread over a broader 
field, reaching, in the end, even the trade 
papers of food, drugs, radio and similar 
industries. 

There is to be, accordingly, no let-up 
in the program. 


Individual Effort 


6 tape entire program is national. It 
aims to create new possibilities for 
merchandise warehousing. Yet the na- 
tional advertising committee and the 
headquarters do no soliciting of the new 
business. They do prepare the way, and, 
(Concluded on page 51) 





worthless’ one. Splendid 
support has come from the 
governors of the various 
Federal Reserve banks; the 
American Acceptance Coun- 
cil has endorsed the move- 
ment through its Bulletin; | 
the Cotton Trade Journal | 
in the South has given pub- | 


INVESTMENT CONTRACT 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
OF THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 


(Sponsored by the Merchandice Division of the A. W. A.) 


HIS AGREEMENT, made this.............. day of saan 


Baas , between the Treasurer of the American Warehouse- 


INDUSTRY 





licity to the movement of 
making this committee a 
sort of clearing house for 
information about the val- 
idity of receipts. 

All the Federal Reserve 
banks have begun a more 
eareful scrutiny of ware- 
house receipts offered them 
as collateral. This scrutiny 
will slowly filter down 
through all banking chan- 
nels until only real ware- 
house receipts will be ac- 
cepted as instruments of 
credit. 

Beginning with its issue 
for November of this year, 
as an illustration of what 
is being done, The Bankers’ 
Monthly opens a series of 
five articles on the ware- 
house receipt. Two appeared 
last year. The new series is 
addressed primarily to 
bankers who are in position 
to advise customers to ware- 
house their goods in order 
to borrow. Indeed, they are 


men’s Association, or his successor (hereinafter called the Trustee), of 
the first part, and certain persons, partnerships or corporations whose 
names are subscribed hereto (hereinafter called the Investor), of the 
second part: 


WHEREAS, the Investors are interested in the co-operative move- 
ment now being conducted in the interest of the Merchandise Ware- 
house Industry for the purpose of increasing the use of public mer- 
chandise warehouses in the storage and distribution of merchandise, 


NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that the parties 
promise and agree to and with each other as follows: 


The Investors will pay to the Trustee annually for the period of 
three years, the sum of 





ual quarterly installments on the first day 


), payable in 
anuary, beginning April 1, 1929. 


($ ), 
of April, July, October and 


The Trustee will disburse such money as may be received by him 
under this agreement in accordance with the instructions of at least a 
majority of the National Advertising Committee of the Merchandise 
Division of the American Warehousemen’s Association, for the sole 
purpose of organizing and carrying on the National Advertising Cam- 
paign in behalf of the Investors. 


EXECUTED by the above named parties: 














Investor (Company name) 
By 

(Name of individual and title) 
Address 








Trustee 





(Name of person to whom this contract is given) 
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Rebating by Railroads Is Charged in Petition! 
trom Storage Industry 


Granting Request of American Warehousemen’s Association, 

the Interstate Commerce Commission Reopens Argument on 

Legality of Carriers’ Storage and Dockage Charges, Which Are 
Declared Not to Be Commensurate with Costs of Service 


By STEPHENS Rippey * 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


PON petition of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
| sociation the Interstate Commerce Commission has 

reopened for further argument its investigation 
into charges for wharfing, handling, storage and other 
accessorial service at Atlantic and Gulf ports (docket 
12681). The reargument will be confined to the issues 
of storage and dockage charges. These are the only 
questions on which reargument was sought by the asso- 
ciation. 

In its petition the association alleges that as to 
storage and dockage the railroads “are engaging in a 
form of rebating and the extension of concessions to 
favored shippers in violation of Federal statutes.” 

This allegation is stoutly denied by railroads serving 
the North Atlantic ports in a reply to the warehouse- 
men’s petition. 

“This contention,” the railroads say, “was made at 
the original hearings and fully investigated and the rail- 
roads reaching the North Atlantic ports denied the 
charges at the hearings, and reiterate their denial in this 
answer.” 

The warehousemen indicate their belief that in its 
decision handed down in September, 1929, the Commis- 
sion devoted itself more to other matters under consid- 
eration than to dockage and storage. They point out 
that the Commission was divided six to five in its de- 
cision. 

“As now used by the railroad traffic departments,” the 
warehousemen’s petition continues, “such free dockage 


and nominal storage charges present forms of rebating 
and cast a severe burden upon other traffic. Such being 
the situation, it makes no difference from what source 
complaint to the Commission comes. 

“But even were the law otherwise, the right of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association to participate in 
the proceedings and direct attention to the illegal prac- 
tices described would exist because of the effect which 


those railroad practices have upon the businesses of § 


members of the complaining association whose facilities 
are required to be used by shippers other than those 
who are so favored by the railroads. 

“In any event, it is important to bear in mind that Con- 
gress has in terms enjoined upon this Commission the 
separate and distinctive duty of examining into such 
railroad practices because of the effect which they have 
in preventing municipal and private port terminal inter- 
ests from adequately developing modern facilities for 
peace and war-time commerce. 

“The issue is even more acute today than it was when 
the proceedings began some years ago. Even since the 
last decision of the Commission, further and drastic 
cuts have been made by the railroads in many of the 
port storage charges and some of the wharfage charges 
at the Gulf ports. 

“That the railroads need to be saved from the folly 
of their own competitive waste is plain to all and pre- 
sents to this Commission a strong appeal for the proper 
exercise of its admitted powers. That railroad counsel 
have not yet addressed themselves to these particular 
issues, speaks for itself.” 
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OMETHING of the warehousemen’s 
point of view was expressed by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman in his 
usual forceful style in a dissenting opin- 
ion when the Commission handed down 
its decision a year ago. Commissioner 
Eastman said, speaking of dockage: 
“The fact of the matter is that the 
failure of the railroads to make separate 
charges at the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for steamship dockage is a bit of im- 
providence which originated in the com- 
petition of the railroads among them- 
selves and which has matured into a 
fixed custom largely through the inertia 
caused by the ability of the carriers to 





make good this improvidence at the ex- 
pense of traffic in general. Clearly this 
practice ought to be stopped.” 

Speaking of the majority opinion that 
“storage is not a service included in the 
line-haul rates except insofar as a limited 
free-time storage is allowed under ship- 
side rates,’”’ Commissioner Eastman de- 
clared that “my understanding is that 
this is only a half-truth.” 

“To a substantial extent, therefore,” 
Commissioner Eastman continued, ‘‘com- 
pensation is secured, if at all, either 
through the freight rates to and from 
the ports or from traffic in general. The 
objections to this situation are manifest. 





“Here also, as in the case of dockage, 
the railroads are performing a service 
which they do not hold themselves out 
to furnish to the full extent of the pub- 
lic need and which must be supplied to 
a very considerable extent by others who 
have no similar means of recouping 
losses. It is clear from the record that 
unjustifiable injury results from this un- 
fair competition. 

“In my judgment we have the av- 
thority to require these charges to be 
maintained at a reasonable level, and we 
ought to exercise this authority, not 
only to prevent unjust discrimination as 
between shippers or an unwarranted 
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burden upon traffic in general, but also 
in the general public interest. The rail- 
roads would have no difficulty in de- 
termining what are reasonable storage 
charges.” 

Again speaking of dockage charges, 
Commissioner Eastman said: 

“The majority say that the ‘municipal 
or private rail-water facilities are in 
many instances active competitors of the 
rail carriers for terminal business, and 
under the law carriers are under no 
obligation to make their charges with a 
view to insuring a profit upon operations 
of other public terminals.’ 

“While this may be true as a state- 
ment of law, it is nevertheless a very 
narrow view of the matter. The gen- 
eral public interest is surely something 
which we may properly take into con- 
sideration in determining whether or not 
we shall require separate charges to be 
published for special services, and clear- 
ly the unfair competition of which the 
railroads are now guilty in the case of 
this dock service is inconsistent with the 
public interest. 

“But as a matter of law it is not nec- 
essary to rely upon this fact, for it is 
evident that the failure to publish a 
separate charge either discriminates un- 
justly as between those who are called 
upon to pay the freight rates on traffic 
moving to or from the ports or else im- 
poses an unwarranted burden upon traf- 
fic in general. 

“It has been suggested that this dock 
service which is furnished to steamships 
by railroads is dissociated from common- 
carrier service, and hence that we are 
without lawful power to regulate dock- 
age charges or even to require them to 
be published. If this be so, the property 
which is devoted to the dock service 
ought to be classed as non-carrier and 
excluded in determining the fair value 
of the property upon which the railroads 
are entitled to earn a fair return from 
transportation, and the expenses in- 
curred in connection with this service 
ought likewise to be eliminated from car- 
rier operating expenses. 

“So far as this record discloses, there 
has been no such segregation; the evi- 
dence is to the contrary. In my judg- 
ment this dock service performed by the 
railroads, while theoretically dissociated 
from common-carrier service, has by 
force of custom been so intimately re- 
lated to the railroad transportation ser- 
vice for a long period of time that it has 
become impressed with the legal charac- 
teristics of the latter and is subject to 
our supervision.” 

Pointing out that the issue of “segre- 
gation” does not in any way concern 
dockage or storage, the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association disclaims any in- 
tention of bringing up that issue on re- 
argument. The issue of segregation, it 
is said, relates exclusively to the single 
question of applying line-haul rates to 
and from ship-side at the North Atlantic 
ports without any separate tariff indi- 
cation of separate terminal factors as- 
sumed to relate to the separate costs of 
terminal service to or from the rail-ends. 


RAILROAD COMPETITION 


The sort of storage involved in the 
proceeding, according to the association, 
“is that storage which, indefinite and 
usually lengthy in duration, is provided 
by the carriers at nominal charges and 
purely as a solicitation device.” 

The majority of the Commission is 
charged by the warehousemen’s associa- 
tion with harboring a misconception of 
the issue of storage. Supporting this al- 
legation, the petition quotes from the 
majority language in the decision: 

“Our activities are limited by the 
terms of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The municipal or private rail-water fa- 
cilities are in many instances active com- 
petitors of the rail carriers for terminal 
business, and under the law carriers are 
under no obligation to make their 
charges with a view to insuring a profit 
upon operations of other public ter- 
minals. Railroads may make such rules, 
regulations and practices as will law- 
fully reserve traffic to their own rails 
and facilities. There can be no violation 
of the Act when carriers fail to place 
certain of their charges on a basis which 
will enable their competitors to take 
away their business.” 

According to the warehousemen, the 
quoted statement of the majority “be- 
trays quite fully its misconception of the 
issue and especially the legal points in- 
volved.” 

“It is to be remembered,” the ware- 
housemen continue, “that this is a pro- 
ceeding of inquiry instituted by the Com- 
mission on its own motion as empowered 
by the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
inquiry is as to whether the regulatory 
statutes are being violated by the rail- 
roads in any respect concerning the mat- 
ters involved. In such a proceeding any 
party has the right to present facts to 
the Commission from which a conclusion 
may be drawn that the law is in certain 
respects being violated. 

“It can make no difference that re- 
moval of such violations of law would 
inure to the advantage of someone else. 
Nothing in the statutes exempts obedi- 
ence to their requirements because ob- 
servance thereof may prove beneficial to 
competitors or shippers in general or in 
particular. To countenance such a clear 
illegality of practice as this record dis- 
closes in respect to railroad port storage, 
and thereby allow continuance of viola- 
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tions of the Elkins Act and discrimina- 
tion between shippers prohibited by Sec- 
tion 2, cannot be within the authority 
of this Commission because of the ex- 
traneous circumstances to which the ma- 
jority of the Commission alludes. 

“Furthermore, it is no defense to an 
illegal practice that its employment 
brings or holds business to the railroad. 
Railroads are entitled to compete for 
traffic in any lawful manner they see fit; 
but employment of illegal practices may 
not be justified under the regulatory 
statutes on the ground that business for 
the carrier is procured thereby. 


“In the above quotation the assump- 
tion is that this is the contention of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association; 
that is, that the railroad practices are 
unlawful because the effect thereof is to 
injure the business of private ware- 
housemen. But, of course, no such con- 
tention has been or is made. 


“The practices of the railroads here 
complained of are either lawful or they 
are not lawful. Their legality is not to 
be tested by the effect which they have 
in retaining business for the carriers; 
nor is their legality to be condoned be- 
cause abandonment of such practices 
would inure to the benefit of others.” 


The warehousemen go on to suggest 
that the Commission might well make 
the declaration, on the record thus far 
before it, that “it is no part of the com- 
mon carrier or transportation function 
of railroads to engage in the public 
warehousing business in whole or in 
part.” 


“Of course, under the common law, as 
well as the regulatory statutes, it is per- 
missible for railroads to assume their lia- 
bilities as ‘warehousemen’ either immedi- 
ately before or immediately after trans- 
portation of the freight has begun or 
ended,” the petition states. “To that 
purpose suitable facilities may be pro- 
vided and it is not a matter of grave 
concern what are the charges imposed 
by the carriers for such storage as is 
purely incidental to line-haul movement 
and for the very brief periods of time 
involved. 

“But railroads are forbidden by vari- 
ous sections of the Act to engage in the 
general business of public warehousemen 
at nominal rates of charge for the pur- 
pose of extending thereby liberal and 
preferential accommodations to favored 
shippers merely because of the ultimate 
effect which such concessions may have 
in controlling or influencing the traffic 
which such shippers may have to offer. 


“If railroads do not choose to put 
themselves in the public warehouse busi- 
ness (assuming that under any circum- 
stances they would have a lawful right 
to do so), then at least to the extent they 
do engage in such business is it requisite 
that their charges be commensurate with 
the costs of service. Like leases of other 
property to shippers, the rentals for 
storage should be as nearly as possible 
those which might otherwise be obtained 
for use of the same property and facili- 
ties if owned independently of the car- 
riers.” 
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“It Is to 
— General 


HE public merchandise warehouse industry in pro- 
testing against the Federal Barge Lines practice of 
according free or less-than-cost storage at river terminals 
is like “a nigger who is scratchin’ when he don’t itch,” 
Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, which operates the 
Federal Barge Lines, told the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion in a speech in St. Louis on Nov. 24. 
As for the charge that the Government-owned Barge 
Lines “are engaged in nefarious practices designed to 
put the warehousemen out of business,’ General Ashburn 


commented: 


“It is to laugh, as the French say!” 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, General Ashburn 
declared, would gladly extend the storage-in-transit priv- 
ilege to public warehouses if they had river-bank loca- 
“The Barge Lines prefer to have the stock stored 


tions. 


— part of General Ashburn’s talk 
that relates directly to the storage-in- 
transit arrangements and the warehouse 
industry’s attitude, follows: 

“One of the most vexatious questions 
with which we have to deal at our termi- 
nals is ‘storage-in-transit.’ This should 
not be a vaxatious question, as it is some- 
thing that has been handled for years by 
the railroads without causing any great 
comment, but when the Federal Barge 
Lines adopt the method of the railroads 
we are assailed by certain interests 
against the so-called ‘free storage priv- 
ilege.’ It was necessary for a time to 
adopt a limited free storage in transit 
of sugar, but when experience demon- 
strated that a fair charge should be 
made, this practice was stopped, and the 
Barge Line has since ceased to offer free 
storage at any place with the exception 
I believe of St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Dubuque. 


“In these particular cases, such stor- 
age costs the Barge Line little or nothing, 
as we work on the basis of paying these 
cities 15 cents per ton for every ton of 
freight handled over their terminals, and 
nothing for their storage space. If such 
storage were not available, such com- 
modities would not move. If these cities 
themselves are willing for their facilities 
to be utilized for free storage during the 
months when operations by the Barge 
Lines have ceased, for the benefit of 
their own particular people, I cannot see 
why the Barge Lines should object to 
such policy on their part. 


“Adoption of the free storage privilege 
on sugar stored in transit was caused by 


Laugh” 
Ashburn 
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W aterways Corporation Execu,. 


tive Scoffs at Warehousing’s 
**Free Storage’ Charges 


in warehouses provided there is no additional cost incurred 
to it or the shipper,” he said. 

The complaint which the American Warehousemen’s 
Association filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, charging that the Inland Waterways Corporation 
was through its practices and regulations violating cer- 
tain provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, “might 
just as well not have been filed,”’ General Ashburn told 
the Valley organization, “because such free storage in 
transit was abandoned by the Barge Line before the com- 
plaint ever came to trial” before the I. C. C. The Barge 


Lines have ceased to offer free storage “at any place with 





Briefs Due 
by Dec. 20 


‘S*HE Interstate Commerce 

Commission has extended 
by fifteen days, or until Dec. 
20, the time allowed for fil- 
ing of briefs in Docket 23510 
—the complaint of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion charging that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation has 
been violating the Interstate 
Commerce Act through the 
practices of the Federal Barge 
Lines operated by the Cor- 
poration. 

At the conclusion of the 
I. C. C. hearing in this case, 
at Memphis on Sept. 30, Ex- 
aminer William A. Maidens, 
presiding, set Dec. 5 as the 
date by which both sides 
should present briefs. The 
extension of time to Dec. 20 
was granted at the request of 
I. F. Daspit, counsel for the 
American Warehousemen’s 


Association in Docket 23510. 





certain conditions over which carriers 
had no control, and the Federal Barge 
Lines, being faced with the serious loss 
of probably its most valuable tonnage, 
followed a most normal protective pro- 
cedure. As in the case of rail carriers 
that are confronted with a serious situa- 
tion of this kind, we met it squarely by 
providing for a relatively short period of 


the exception I believe of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Du- 
buque,” he stated. 

General Ashburn questioned whether the railroads had 
abandoned storage-in-transit arrangements. 


free storage of sugar at the ports of in- 
terchange, after which detention charges 
were assessed. During this period in the 
territories that were affected little or no 
sugar could afford to be stored in public 
warehouses and subjected to the rela- 
tively high storage charges which these 
facilities assess, so that storage by the 
Federal Barge Lines on a different basis 
in no way affected their situation as re- 
lating to the storage-in-transit of sugar. 
“As the sugar tonnage began to come 
back to the barge route in proportions 
not exceeding the tonnage handled prior 
to the change of conditions previously 
mentioned, and we gained more experi- 
ence with the storage-in-transit method, 
it was found that a charge could be made 
for all of the period the freight was de- 
tained in transit in the Barge Line’s 
warehouse, and we thereupon published 
a series of charges, so that now there is 
no free time permitted. The storage-in- 
transit privilege with these charges has 
really grown to be of great value in the 
distribution of such an important com- 
modity. The savings in transportation 
alone on sugar handled during the cal- 
endar year 1929 ran well over $850,000. 
“Now the point of all this is that the 
sugar so handled would not have been 
stored in transit in any warehouse if 
such a transit privilege had not been 
afforded by the Barge Lines, and there- 
fore the complaint of the warehousemen’s 
association that they have been deprived 
of the storage of this sugar is baseless. 
“Nevertheless, the accusation spread 
far and wide, and has ever since been 
vigorously propagandized, that such 
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‘storage-in-transit’ was destructive of 
the warehouse business, and an unfair 
practice toward the railroads. 

“As a matter of fact the complaint 
against us by the warehousemen’s asso- 
ciation to abandon what they please to 
term ‘free storage’ might just as well 
not have been filed because such free 
storage in transit was abandoned by the 
Barge Line before the complaint ever 
came to trial before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

“But let us examine the question of 
river bank terminal storage vs. public 
storage in warehouses not located on the 
banks of the river. 

“Since the first transit privileges were 
established in 1870 common carriers gen- 
erally extended them in scope and appli- 
eation until the land is literally plastered 
with thousands of them. There is a great 
variety currently available, such as the 
milling-in-transit of grain and forest 
products, refining and blending of syrups, 
as well as_ storage-in-transit of coal, 
lumber, sugar and thousands of other 
commodities. 

“The successful operation of these 
numerous transit arrangements rests 
largely in the economy with which the 
transit operator and the carriers can 
apply them. This is the reason why the 
facilities of transit operators are in- 
variably served by railroad tracks, so 
that the cars which bring in the freight 
and subsequently take it outbound can 
be unloaded and reloaded at a minimum 
cost to all concerned. 

“In like manner it has been the policy 
of the Federal Barge Lines to confine 
operation of its transit arrangements to 
wharf warehouses and other facilities 
located on the river bank equipped to 
economically discharge freight from 
barges, and served on the back side with 
railroad tracks to permit loading of cars 
on the outbound movement at a minimum 
cost. 

“We cannot send our barges to those 
public warehouses presently located from 
several blocks to several miles back from 
the river bank; so, like Mohammed’s ex- 
perience with the mountain, we have for 
many years invited and encouraged the 
public warehouses to remove to the banks 
of the stream, where they can equip 
themselves for the economical loading 
and unloading of barges as they have 
done for more than a century to load 
and unload freight from cars on railroad 
tracks directly serving their places of 
storage. 

“It is fundamentally unsound for a 
water carrier to attempt bridging such 
physical difficulties by adding the ex- 
penses involved in using a railroad car 
to get the storage-in-transit freight from 
the barge to the public warehouse so 
poorly located with respect to river ser- 
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vice. In the absence of such public ware- 
houses on the river bank the Barge Line 
has simply had to make the best of the 
situation and utilize the facilities pro- 
vided by the various municipalities for 
the storage in transit of sugar and other 
commodities. 

“Recently the Patterson Warehouse 
Co. at Memphis started construction of a 
warehouse which immediately adjoins the 
river terminal facilities used by the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines at that point; thus we 
will soon be able to discharge freight 
from barges into this public warehouse 
under the same conditions as we handle 
the freight in our own terminals. 

“We would heartily welcome this kind 
of storage arrangement throughout our 
entire system. There are constantly 
moving over our lines shipments which 
desire warehousing of a nature which we 
cannot give. Many commodities do not 
have the privilege of stopping in transit 
in our warehouses. Some of these de- 
sire such privilege, and we would be glad 
to afford these privileges if public ware- 
houses were available on the river bank. 
Others desire to stop in warehouses 
equipped to give bonded receipts. We 
would also be glad to furnish these facili- 
ties if properly bonded warehouses ex- 
isted on the river banks. 

“T trust that I have made it clear that 
the Barge Lines prefer to have the stock 
stored in warehouses provided there is 
no additional cost incurred to it or the 
shipper. Such additional cost might mean 
the loss of a market to a shipper or man- 
ufacturer. 

“Again, the New Orleans Dock Board 
recently re-leased a certain section of the 
Army Base at New Orleans, which they 
desired to lease to our Corporation at a 
reasonable cost. Our reply was that we 
did not want this space for storage pur- 
poses, that we did want riverfront ware- 
housing, and for the Board to lease to 
private warehousemen all these facilities 
at the same terms offered us, so that we 
could develop for the warehousemen 
something they seemed unable, or not 
desirous, of developing themselves. I 
submit that the actions of the Corpora- 
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tion in this respect have been, like those 
of Czsar’s wife, above reproach. 

“T have seen some of the most out- 
rageous charges, however, made against 
these actions, and in accordance with 
the good American custom of signing a 
paper ‘agin anything’ have seen resolu- 
tions signed all over the country, letters 
to the President, the Secretary of War, 
Senators and Congressmen, to the effect 
that the Federal Barge Lines are en- 
gaged in nefarious practices designed to 
put the warehousemen out of business, 
and, so help me Moses, unfair compe- 
tition with the railroads! It is to laugh, 
as the French say! 

“But do you think that the railroads, 
laughing up their sleeves, have aban- 
doned their ‘storage-in-transit’ arrange- 
ments or have they said: ‘Sic em, ware- 
housemen—we’ll stand to your backs till 
your belly busts.’ I ask you! Even if 
our storage-in-transit practices were 
wrong, by what course of reasoning 
could they be held to affect warehouse- 
men located in the interior, far away 
from our navigable streams! 

“The attitude of warehousemen in this 
respect reminds me of an old colored 
woman who works for me in my home. 
She was complaining about her husband 
who she said was a good worker when he 
worked, making seven dollars a day, but 
the trouble was that he wouldn’t work, 
and expected her to feed and lodge him 
from her own earnings. She asked my 
advice, and I told her to tell the worth- 
less hound that he either had to work, 
and help pay expenses, or that he 
couldn’t live or eat at her house. She 
looked at me a moment and said, 

“ “You know, General, I reminds myself 
of a nigger who is scratchin’ when he 
don’t itch.’ ” 


Will Spend 
$3,750,000 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


\ 7HETHER Major General Ashburn, 

chairman of the board of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, believes 
the corporation has adequate terminal 
facilities is a question, but it is signif- 
icant that, in announcing an expenditure 
of $3,750,000 by the board for new 
equipment for the Government barge 
lines, no mention was made of ware- 
housing or other terminal needs. 

The expenditure, which will be made 
as soon as specifications can be pre- 
pared and advertisements for bids 
placed, has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. All the money will be 
used to purchase barges and towboats. 

Three new towboats of 1200 horse- 


power each will be bought at a total cost 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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Fact Finding Survey of 


Truck Transportation 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


GREAT mass of information vital to 

all operators of motor’ trucks, 
whether only of a single vehicle or a 
fleet, is being collected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture in a joint survey of the 
industry. It is expected that this in- 
formation will be in such shape that it 
can be published in pamphlet form by the 
middle of next year. 

The work on the survey started last 
June, when some 3500 questionnaires 
were mailed to operators of truck lines 
in all parts of the United States. Con- 
cerns operating exclusively within local 
city limits were not covered, the ques- 
tionnaires going only to those operators 
engaged in motor truck transportation 
over rural or interurban highways. 

Already many of the questionnaires 
have been returned and a considerable 
volume of information has been com- 
piled. It is hoped to be able to detail 
some of this information in an early 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. 
However, much more data will be col- 
lected before the results of the survey 
are published in full. 

This joint survey should not be con- 
fused with that now being carried on by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The latter concerns itself primarily with 
truck and bus lines operated by the rail- 
roads, while the Department of Com- 
merce-Department of Agriculture survey 
covers all truck operators, whether or 
not they are railroads. 

Specifically, the joint survey is being 
carried on by the division of transporta- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

It was undertaken because there is 
little or no literature in existence which 
goes deeply into the many questions 
arising from the operation of trucks. A 
great many truck operators requested 
the survey, which is similar to surveys 
of other industries which have been un- 
dertaken by the Department of .Com- 
merce. 

The information collected will be 
published in such form that it will not 


By STEPHENS RIpPEY 


reveal the individual characteristics of 
any particular trucking concern. In- 
stead it will give mass information as to 
costs, mileage, routes, types of service, 
and many other factors. In short, it will 
be a sort of handbook of the trucking 
industry. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is inter- 
ested in the survey and joined with the 
Department of Commerce in conducting 
it because it wants information as to the 
use of public roads; the sizes of trucks; 
weight of trucks; their average loads; di- 
mensions of loads; type of tires in use; 
distance traveled, and other pertinent 
subjects, according to H. S. Fairbank, 
chief of the division of information of 
the Bureau. 

The earnings of trucking companies 
will be of great interest to the Bureau, 
Mr. Fairbank said, because they will tend 
to indicate the earning capacities of va- 
rious roads and their value to the com- 
munity in a commercial sense. He said 
this information would not be used in any 
attempt to saddle additional taxes on 
operators of motor trucks. That is not 
the purpose of the survey; its only pur- 
pose is to develop information. 

The data uncovered by the two De- 
partments will be of value when the time 
comes to consider legislation looking 
toward Federal regulation of motor truck 
lines, Mr. Fairbank said. At present, he 
pointed out, there is little really known 
concerning many facts of such operation. 
Without facts, legislation is much more 
likely to come, he said; consequently the 
information developed will be useful in 
warding off unnecessary or hampering 
legislation. 
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Government Will Publish 
Data on Costs, Mileage, 


Routes and Services 


“The more facts we have about the 
trucking industry, the more intelligently 
we can consider any proposed legisla- 
tion,’ Mr. Fairbank pointed out. “It is 
vital, therefore, that we have as many 
facts as possible.” 

Both the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Department of Commerce are prepar- 
ing to send a force of men throughout 
the country to collect data to supplement 
that contained in the questionnaires. Al- 
together, there will be about six or eight 
men engaged in this work, and they will 
cover the entire country in their supple- 
mental survey. 

It is expected chat this field work will 
require two or three months. As much 
time, or possibly a little more, will be re- 
quired to collate the data and to get it in 
shape for publication, so the hope is that 
by June, 1931, the trucking industry, for 
the first time in its existence, will know 
where it is “at.” 

The questionnaire first sent out by the 
two Federal Departments was a two-page 
mimeographed affair. These asked ques- 
tions as to the number of trucks, trail- 
ers, semi-trailers and tractors operated; 
their rated capacity; approximate total 
mileage and daily mileage; percentage of 
night hauling; number of employees; 
seasonal fluctuations, with causes; cost 
accounting systems; published freight 
tariffs; total gross receipts for 1929; 
regular routes, with mileage and fre- 
quency of service; and types of service 
(that is, general freight or general ex- 
press). 

Under the head of number of vehicles 
operated, the truckmen were asked to 
furnish the number of motor trucks they 
operated, separated by capacities of 
three-quarters of a ton to five tons or 
over; the number of trailers with two or 
more axles; semi-trailers with one axle, 
and tractors carrying no independent 
load. 

The approximate total mileage of all 
trucks operated for one year is asked; 
the approximate total daily mileage of 
all trucks and what percentage of the 
total mileage is purely local city ser- 
vice, 

Some of the other questions asked are: 

What percentage of traveling time are 
your trucks loaded to capacity? What 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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Warehousing Will Have Representative 
in the Next National Congress 


Paul H. Maloney, New Orleans Storage Executive, Democrat 
Running on a Business Platform, Defeats Rivals Who Are 
Lawyers—Urges Warehousemen to Be More Active in Politics, 


MAN writes his own ticket. That is 

to say, he can protect his business 

interests from unjust taxation or un- 

fair ordinances or laws, or he can strug- 

gle under such handicaps as may be im- 
posed upon him. 

So says Paul H. Maloney, New Or- 
leans warehouse executive and the only 
man who, identified with the public stor- 
age industry, will have a seat in the 
next national Congress. Running on the 
Democratic ticket, he was a victor in the 
recent elections. Mr. Maloney is presi- 
dent of the Maloney Trucking & Storage, 
Inc., operating a general merchandise 
storage business at 1585 Tchoupitoulas 
St., New Orleans. 

In the November elections Mr. Maloney 
ran against a field of lawyers. He made 
a point of the presence of so many law- 
yers in the race. He told voters during 
his campaign that if Louisiana were 
dead and a lawyer were required to 
draw up the will, there were plenty of 
attorneys available to perform such ser- 
vice. He assured the voters that the 
State was not dead, nor in danger of 
dying, and that what Louisiana, in com- 
mon with nearly all States, required was 
more business men and far fewer law- 
yers representing the people. 

He told his hearers that this was an 
era of business; that the country needed 
industry, needed business, must have 
more employment; and that prosperity 
would come only with a sympathetic 
handling of industrial problems and not 
through petty restraints and the increas- 
ing of restrictions. The country as a 
whole needed business men who looked 
into the future, he said, and not men 
who revered the past and clung to prece- 
dent. 

Those were the high points on which 
Mr. Maloney rested his case with the 
voters of his district. He was chosen a 
Representative on a clear-cut business 
man’s problem. 

Interviewed by the writer, the Repre- 
sentative-elect seemed pleased with the 
opportunity to deliver a message to the 
warehouse industry. He believes ware- 
housing’s future is bright but that it 
will be subject to radical changes in the 
future. Changes in the past had been 


When Interviewed 
By R. A. SULLIVAN 


more or less gradual, he pointed out, 
and the time had now come to consider 
distribution of commodities by motor 
truck on a larger scale than had been 
attempted in the past. 

Mr. Maloney understands the ware- 
house business. He was “raised” in the 
drayage business, and entered the ware- 
house industry because he regarded it as 
a logical step from his former interests. 
He has a thorough knowledge of the 
warehouse business. As a youth, he 
kept books for concerns in widely vary- 


Paul H. Maloney, New Orleans 

storage executive who will take a 

seat in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives 


ing lines. This gave him a keen insight 
into numerous kinds of business, and 
fitted him with an understanding of the 
requirements of those who need the ser- 
vices of a warehouse. 

The warehouse industry, in common 
with many others, is subject to various 
legal restrictions, some necessary, others 
merely burdensome and without appar- 
ent purpose. Mr. Maloney believes the 
warehouse industry holds the solution 





of these vexatious problems in its own 
hands. He puts it this way: 

“Who puts these restrictions upon the 
industry? The city, State and national 
officials whom we elect. 

“Why do they burden certain indus- 
tries with taxes that are often unfair? 
I do not think they impose these taxes 
wilfully, or with malice. I think it is 
mostly because they are, largely speak- 
ing, ‘playing the game of politics.’ They 
are so engrossed with its intricacies that 
they overlook the mischief they are do- 
ing. 

“Since the voters elect city, State and 
national officials, nearly always selecting 
lawyers to represent them, they should 
have a hand in making the laws. I 
mean they should have a more direct 
hand in making the laws. They should 
put men in high places who understand 
business conditions, rather than men who 
know too much about politics. 

“In other words, warehousemen should 
take a more active part in the politics 
of their cities, their States and their 
nation. We need more business men as 
mayors, as governors, more business men 
in our State Legislature, and in our 
national Government. 

“Many business men are likely to fall 
into the habit of letting the professional 
politicians run things. They complain 
because there is injustice, unfairness, 
impositions on trades, impositions that 
tend to stifle initiative. 

“The people get just the kind of gov- 
ernment they deserve. This is true lo- 
cally as well as nationally. Government 
never lifts and never has lifted the peo- 
ple to a higher plane. The people do 
the lifting. It has been a slow process. 
Sometimes there is slipping. Often 
there is graft and outright theft. When 
conditions get too rotten, those who are 
imposed upon take a hand, and govern- 
ment—city, State or national—goes up 
another notch. 

“The big, national parties keep an ear 
to the ground. Leaders want to know 
what the people are thinking. If enough 
of the people think a certain thought, 
that thought gets included in the party 
platforms. Ideas that were considered 
extremely radical a generation or two 
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ago are now accepted as commonplace by 

the big parties, who did not hesitate to 

‘lift? ideas from smaller but growing 

crganizations. 

‘“‘Warehousemen, therefore, may cor- 
rect evils, and prevent unsound legisla- 
tion, by taking a more active part in 
politics. I mean that business men 
shculd not only become a more important 
factor at the polls, by piling up more 
votes than they do, but they should also 
back business men for public office. 

“We need more business men in public 
offices. They are much closer to actual 
conditions than lawyers can be. We need 
business administration locally, as well 
as nationally. 

“Tf business men stopped dealing in 
straight-forward fashion with one an- 
other, and clouded every agreement with 
vague and meaningless phrases, trade 
would suffer. Business has no place for 
subterfuge. We have come to expect 
cloudiness and subterfuge in our dealings 
with the gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion. It has been a part of their trade 
for centuries. The time may come when 
law will be simplified, but it never will 
so long as business men sanction muddi- 
ness by not protesting loudly and firmly 
and in no uncertain terms.” 

Mr. Maloney started in the drayage 
business as office boy for the old drayage 
concern founded by L. C. Fallon in New 
Orleans. Mr. Fallon was later associated 
with Sam F. Heaslip back in the 80’s. 
In those days the drayage business was 
conducted along much simpler lines than 
it is today. It was not even considered 
necessary then for a man to put his name 
on his wagons. When a law provided for 
that, Mr. Heaslip refused to put his own 
name on his wagons and floats. He 
called his concern the Crescent Transfer 
& Shipping Co., and had that name 
painted on his rolling stock. 

There was a time when the Crescent 
Transfer & Shipping Co. owned 700 
mules. In one day this company hauled 
65,000 bags of raw sugar from the docks 
to warehouses and refineries. Each of 
these bags weighed in the neighborhood 
of 300 pounds. The great sugar floats 
and the cotton floats were pulled by four 
mules each. 

When the big sugar refinery was 
moved, business fell off. Men were dis- 
missed. Floats were sold and mules 
disposed of until there were scarcely 
fifty mules left. Then Mr. Maloney, who 
had served as clerk and had saved some 
money, went out and found that his 
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One of the New Orleans warehouses operated in New Orleans by Representative- 
elect Maloney 


eredit was excellent, and he borrowed 
some more. He organized the Maloney 
Trucking & Storage, Inc., with a capi- 
talization of $20,000. 

Today, in addition to conducting one 
of the most important trucking concerns 
in New Orleans, he operates also three 
large warehouses, each modern in every 
respect. Sixty motor trucks of varying 
speed and power replace the 700 mules 
which once hauled thousands of bags of 
sugar and bales of cotton through the 
streets of New Orleans. Of the 700 head 
of livestock, only one horse remains. 

This horse is kept for the exclusive use 
of Joe Dunbar, known formally as Snow. 
Snow, who is as black as the ace of 
clubs, was with the old Fallon organiza- 
tion, later with Fallon & Heaslip, still 
later with the Crescent Transfer & Ship- 
ping Co., and later yet with Mr. 
Maloney’s own company. It seems that 
Snow has never been able to master a 
truck. He appears to be a million years 











Veteran Black Snow who refuses 
to drive such a modern thing as a 
motor truck 
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old, and too feeble to climb upon the ga) 
wagon seat; yet he manages to go Jf 
through the motion of driving that soli- § 
tary horse through the streets, and car- § 
ries light packages from the wagon to ™ UP 
customers who have been used to secing § bu 
Snow for the past generation. z 

“He’d die if we didn’t let him drive @ kil 
that horse,” said Mr. Maloney. ‘He Wi 
won’t let us buy him a new horse. The @ to 
one he drives looks old enough to have @ 
been in the cavalry of the Continental 
Army. Snow thinks he’s an upstanding QO 
example of horseflesh.” 

Mr. Maloney understands the ware- @ 
house business literally inside and out. 


As office boy and clerk he learned the - 
problems of the man inside the office. sa 
As solicitor and general business getter, “me 
he learned the problems of the man who 

works outside. He is in the unusual “ 


position of being able to sympathize with § r 
the problems of both. % ee 


Back in the days of his apprenticeship “a 
Mr. Maloney kept books for numerous 
concerns. Today he operates a success- 8 
ful drayage business, a group of three - 
modern warehouses, an _ automobile . 
agency selling Hudson and Essex cars, 4 
and is interested in several other under- fle 
takings—and he keeps his eye on the m¢ 
books of them all. 

This, in brief, is the kind of man — ab 
Louisiana will have to represent it in — im 
the House of Representatives at Wash pe 
ington. Whenever Will Rogers takesa — ** 
sock at Congressmen in the future, he - 
should make it clear that Mr. Maloney § na 
is not included. he 
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He Profits Most 
Who Loafs Least 


General Manager, Amick Transfer & Storage Co., Denver 


confronted with this problem: How to maintain a 


| VERY organization that sells service of any kind is 
steady, reliable force for busy times, yet keep that 


same force busy during slack periods. 


All transfermen know how unsatisfactory it is to try to 
get along with a limited number of steady men, then pick 
up doubtful extras for a rush day or week. Dangerous 


business, that. 


Some years ago we at Amick’s determined to find some 
kind of profitable “spare time” work for our regular help. 
We cast about for something which would be (1) related 
to our business, (2) suitable to the type of men we employ, 


QO RIGINALLY we began making 
shredded paper for our own use in 
packing, operating the shredder by hand. 
Later we installed a % hp. motor 
and went after the business of making 
and selling these “paper noodles” in 
earnest. 

Junk men and small boys in the neigh: 
borhood furnish plenty of newspapers, 
the raw material. Other transfer and 
storage concerns prove to be our best 
customers for bailed shredded paper. Af- 
ter them come candy manufacturers, de- 
partment stores and every one who uses 
packing material. 

This shredded paper is sold in com- 
petition with excelsior. Our selling ar- 
guments are that it is softer, more 
flexible, easier to handle, does not draw 
moisture or rust metal articles. 

It is also much cleaner, as excelsior 
always has considerable sawdust cling- 
ing to it, which makes dirt for the ship- 
per as well as the consignee. At the 
same time we can undersell excelsior 
about 20 per cent. 

Our bales run about 60 to 70 pounds 
each, which makes an easy size _ to 
handle. Operation of the shredder is 
simplicity itself and every bit of this 
work is done by our drivers and helpers 
“between jobs.” And they enjoy the 
change, too. 


Piano Boxes 


HERE continues to be a steady de- 

mand for piano boxes, even though 
the sale of new pianos has dropped off. 
To supply this demand we find it neces- 
sary to keep a stock of about seventy- 
five boxes always on hand. Most of 
these are knocked down, but we usually 
have a dozen or so all set up ready for 
any telephone call. 
As with shredded paper, our best. cus- 


By B. F. Houcu 
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As Told to 
Murray C. French 


(3) work that would not suffer particularly if interrupted. 


We wanted something that could be done by one man 
separately or by several at once, that would be seasonable 


both winter and summer and at which something could 


minutes. 


be accomplished in a short time, like fifteen or twenty 


As time went on we gradually worked up three activities 


which have filled our needs satisfactorily: 








B. F. Hough, Denver storage exec- 
utive who loathes “efficiency”—but 
sees that his men practice it 


tomers for piano boxes are other stor- 
age and shipping concerns. Then come 
music stores and individual piano own- 
ers, as well as our own needs. 

We buy our lumber direct in carload 
lots so we can come out nicely on a price 
of $8 a box. If anyone built an individ- 
ual piano box it would cost him not less 
than $12 and would probably not be as 
good a box as ours. 

Remember, this $8 price figures in all 
the time and overhead, whereas the time 
spent is really “spare” time between 
jobs. 

We use one-inch lumber on the back 
and bottom, and half inch on the top, 


1. Making shredded paper. 
2. Making piano boxes. 
3. Selling second-hand furniture. 


front and ends. One pattern in one 
size takes care of all pianos, as they 
are screwed tight to the back anyway. 

Every time we get an order for a 
transfer job from out of town into Den- 
ver, that’s a signal for me to get busy. 
I get in touch with a storage concern 
in the other town (or in between) and 
before I hang up the ’phone I usually 
land an order for shredded paper or 
piano boxes, or both. Thus our truck 
makes the outgoing trip, not empty, but 
loaded with something which pays us 
a profit. 


Used Furniture 


W HILE the handling of second hand 
furniture is still rather new to us, 
we see quite a future in it. 

Almost every day an alert driver can 
run across some perfectly good piece of 
furniture which doesn’t fit into the cus- 
tomer’s new location. He ’phones the 
office, out goes our appraiser, and the 
whole deal is fixed up in a jiffy. And 
everybody is happy all around. 

Inasmuch as we are new at this end 
of the business, we don’t trust our own 
judgment in valuing furniture. Instead, 
we call upon the auctioneer who con- 
ducts our regular semi-annual sales. He 
knows his furniture values and does all 
our appraising for a small commission. 

Frequently we get orders to sell fur- 
niture we are holding in storage. We 
arrange a price with our customer, and 
what we get above that is our velvet. 

One or two of our men are quite 
handy at repairing and refinishing fur- 
niture, so our main problem becomes that 
of selling it. 

For that, we depend on our show win- 
dows attracting customers from the 
street. Our location on Santa Fe Drive 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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time as to whether a patron may compel a ware- 
houseman to pay money for damage to stored furni- 
ture; and, if 80, how much. 

In fact the writer recently received a letter from a ware- 
houseman who stated that he had damaged a piano while 
it was in transportation and that he was willing to repair 
it but that the owner demanded a money settlement. This 
warehouseman desired legal advice as to whether the 
patron could legally compel him to pay money damages 
instead of accepting the offer to repair the piano. 

It is important to know that, if the owner desires to do 
so, he may compel the warehouseman to pay an amount 
of money equal to the difference between the value of the 
goods immediately before and after the damage provided 
of course that the damage resulted from negligence by the 
warehouseman. 

If the goods are damaged while being transported by a 
common carrier, generally the carrier is liable as an in- 
surer. The amount of damages allowable is determined 
by a jury after careful consideration is given to all facts 
relevant to the original and present value of the damaged 
goods. 

For instance, in the leading case of Empire Transfer & 
Storage Co. v. Botte, 232 S. W. 347, it was disclosed that 


CC ONSIDERABLE discussion has arisen from time to 


a patron instituted legal proeeedings against a wareholise- 
man to recover $600 for damages to household goods sus- 


tained while being. transported from one city to another. 


in the warehouseman’s motor truck. The owner of the 
goods proved the value of the furniture before and after 
it was transported, and alse introduced testimony show- 
ing that the damage resulted because the furniture was 
improperly packed and that the truck was driven at reck- 
less speed over rough highways. 

In attempting to avoid liability the warehouseman had 
the truck driver to testify that the latter had exercised 
care in driving the vehicle over the roads, and that when 
the furniture was unloaded he discovered no damage ex- 
cept a few scratches and a split leg on a Victrola. 

Notwithstanding this testimony the Court held the ware- 


houseman liable; and, in determining the amount of §& 


damages recoverable by the owner of the furniture, stated 
the established law as follows: 

“The goods in question were household goods and the 
rule is well established that, when household goods in use 
are injured while being transported by a carrier, the 
measure of damage is simply the difference in their 
actual value just prior to and just subsequent to the 
injury.” 














T is well settled law that a common 

carrier is practically an insurer of 
the safe arrival of goods which it ac- 
cepts for transportation. In fact, the 
carrier is liable for all loss resulting 
from its own negligence, as well as 
against all other loss or damages, except 
such as may be caused by the act of God, 
a public enemy of the United States, the 
act of the shipper, or the inherent or pe- 
culiar nature of the goods. 

Even though the damage may be due 
to one of these latter mentioned causes 
the common carrier still is liable for ‘any 
damage which may result by its failure 
to exercise reasonable care to protect 
the shipment from such loss or damage. 

Obviously a warehouseman may be 
liable as a common carrier of merchan- 
dise when, for example, he expressly or 
impliedly agrees to transport goods for 
the public generally. Moreover, a com- 
mon carrier’s liability may be reduced to 
that of a warehouseman; that is, the 
carrier is not liable as an insurer but 
only where the injury or loss results 
from lack of ordinary care. 

For illustration, in Central of Georgia 
Ry. Co. v. Owens, 110 S. E. 339, it was 
disclosed that a railway company ac- 
cepted goods for shipment from one 





State to another, under a bill of lading 
which contained the following clause: 

“For loss, damage, or delay caused by 
fire occurring after forty-eight hours 
notice of the arrival of the property at 
destination has been duly sent or given, 
the carrier’s liability shall be that of 
warehouseman only.” 

After the goods reached their desti- 
nation, and while in the depot of the 
railway company, the agent sent the 
consignee notice of the arrival of the 
goods. The consignee paid the freight 
and demurrage charges but failed to 
call for the merchandise within forty- 
eight hours after receiving notice from 
the carrier. Soon afterward the depot 
burned and the goods were destroyed. 
The consignee sued for damages; but, as 
the fire did not result from negligence of 
the carrier, the Court held the former 
not entitled to a recovery, saying: 

“It is well settled that where goods 
are shipped into this State from another, 
so long as they are being moved to the 
ultimate end of their railroad journey 
they are in the course of their interstate 
transportation, and when they are 
placed in a freight warehouse, after 
having been shipped within the usual 
time required for transportation, the re- 


lationship of carrier and shipper ceases, 
and the railroad campany becomes sim- 
ply a warehouseman.” 

Moreover, the same general law is ap- 
plicable where, although the bill of lad- 
ing contains no restrictive stipulation, 
the consignee delays an unreasonable 
period of time in calling for a shipment. 

For instance, in Knight v. Southern 
Railway Co., 67 S. E. 16, a consignee 
filed suit against a railway company to 
recover damages for the value of mer- 
chandise destroyed by fire when the car- 
rier’s warehouse burned. During the 
trial, evidence was introduced by the car- 
rier proving that the goods had been 
ready for delivery for several weeks and 
that the consignee had received a notice, 
but that he failed to remove the same 
within a reasonable time. The consignee 
attempted to avoid the consequence of 
this apparent negligence by proving that 
he delayed in accepting delivery because 
he awaited receipt of the bill of lading 
from the shipper before he paid the 
freight. 

Notwithstanding this argument, the 
Court held the carrier not liable, quot- 
ing the general rule as follows: 

“The authorities establish that the 
liability of a railroad company as car- 
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rier ceases when the goods are ready for 
delivery at the place of destination and 
the consignee has a reasonable time 
within which to remove the goods, after 
which the company’s liability as ware- 
houseman begins, and that as ware- 
houseman it is liable only for loss re- 
sulting from negligence.” 


Reasonable Contracts 


LTHOUGH a warehouseman is liable 
as an insurer, while transporting 
merchandise as a common carrier, his 
legal responsibility is automatically re- 
duced to that of ordinary care after the 
goods are unloaded in his warehouse for 
storage, or if the shipper fails within a 
reasonable time, or the period specified 
in the receipt, to call for the goods after 
the shipment has reached its destina- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it is well settled 
that common carriers and warehouse- 
men are bound by the terms of reason- 
able contracts and if failure to abide by 
an agreement results in loss or damage 
to goods the owner is entitled to a re- 
covery, irrespective of whether the loss 
was caused by negligence of the carrier 
or warehouseman. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Beall v. Bekins Van & Storage Co., 166 
Pac. 370, it was shown that a warehouse- 
man entered into a contract by the terms 
of which he agreed to pack a patron’s 
goods and deliver them the same day to 
a railway company for shipment. Pur- 
suant to the terms of the agreement, the 
patron delivered the goods to the ware- 
houseman in two separate lots on differ- 
ent dates. On the day the warehouse- 
man received the second lot of goods 
he discovered that it contained two un- 
crated trunks and he did not pack and 
deliver this lot of goods to the railway 
company on the same day, but he stored 
the merchandise in a warehouse for 
safekeeping overnight, intending’ to 
crate the trunks and ship the second lot 
the next morning. 

The warehouse was destroyed by fire 
during the night and the second lot of 
merchandise was burned. The owner of 
the goods sued for their value. In hold- 
ing the patron entitled to recover dam- 
ages, the Court stated the following law: 

“Appellant [ warehouseman ] con- 
tracted to specially prepare for shipment 
such portion of Beall’s goods as needed 
such preparation and to deliver the 
entire lot of goods to the railway on 
Monday. Whether it acted as a ware- 
house keeper or as a carrier, it did not 
comply with its agreement, and its fail- 
ure to comply was the proximate cause 
of the damage to respondent [cus- 
tomer }.”’ 

In still another very recent higher 
Court case, Williams v. Storage Co., 128 
So. 277, it was disclosed that a ware- 
houseman transported furniture to his 
warehouse but failed to wrap it imme- 
diately in accordance with an agreement 
made with the owner. Several weeks 
after the furniture was received for 
storage the warehouseman removed it to 
another building for the purpose of 
wrapping it. While the furniture was 


LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE 


in this building, a fire occurred. The 
owner sued the warehouseman for the 
value of the same. The Court held the 
warehouseman liable, saying: 

“It was not contemplated that the 
wrapping and crating should be done 
some sixty days after the furniture was 
delivered. . In these circumstances, 
we think that defendant [warehouse- 
man] removed the furniture from the 
place agreed upon for its storage at a 
time when it had no authority whatever 
to do so, and thereby actively violated 
its contract.” 


When Responsibility Begins 

op oiggame well established point of 
the law is that a common carrier 
is not liable for damages to shipped mer- 
chandise if the testimony proves that the 
damage was caused through negligence 





Next Month 
ISTINCTION between lia- 


bility of owner and hirer 
of motor trucks will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Parker in his 
next aritcle, ot appear in the 
January issue. 

The relevant question for 
decision by the Court is: 

“Did the relation of master 
and servant expressly or im- 
pliedly exist between the in- 
jured person and the owner 
of the truck? 

Here will be a fund of 
legal information for the 
warehouse executive who 
offers motor truck service. 





by the owner of the goods or by his 
failure to give instructions to the car- 
rier regarding the shipment. 

In other words, a common carrier is 
not responsible for damage to goods 
which it has not legally accepted for 
shipment, nor is it liable for damage to 
merchandise which the owner fails to 
remove from the carrier’s depot or ware- 
house after the grace period specified 
in a bill of lading has expired. In both 
of these instances the carrier is respon- 
sible only as a warehouseman, and it 
cannot be held liable for damage to the 
goods unless such damage resulted from 
want of ordinary care on the part of 
its employees. 

For illustration, in the leading case 
of Fuller v. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
164 Ill. App. 284, it was disclosed that 
the owner of merchandise placed them 
with a common carrier for transporta- 
tion. However, he failed to give ship- 
ping directions, which resulted in delay 
of the merchandise being transported to 
the destination. By reason of the delay 
the value of the goods was importantly 
impaired. 

It is interesting to observe that in the 
litigation which developed the Court 
held the owner of the goods not entitled 
to recover damages from the carrier, and 
said: 

“As a general rule, the responsibility 
of a common carrier for goods received 
by it begins as soon as the same are 
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delivered and ready for immediate trans- 
portation. But on the contrary, if the 
goods, when so deposited, are not ready 
for immediate transportation, and the 
carrier cannot make arrangements for 
their carriage to the place of destination 
until something further is done, or some 
further direction is given or communi- 
cation made concerning them by the 
owner, the deposit must be considered to 
be in the meantime for his convenience 
and accommodation, and the carrier, 
until some change takes place, will be 
responsible only as a warehouseman. 
4 The rule is well settled that the 
liability of the carrier, as such, does not 
begin until the duty to immediately 
transport the goods arises.” 

It is important to know that this law 
is applicable with respect to warehouse- 
men. In other words, a warehouseman’s 
responsibility does not begin until he 
has expressly or impliedly accepted the 
goods for storage or transportation. 


Inherent Danger 


T is well known that neither a ware- 

houseman nor a common carrier is 
liable for the value of destroyed goods 
where it is proved that such loss resulted 
solely from the inherent or dangerous 
character of the merchandise. 

However, a different point of the law 
was presented to the Court in the recent 
case of Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Lip- 
shitz, 29 S. W. (2d) 905. In this 
case it was shown that a carload of 
rags saturated with oil was destroyed 
by fire. The carrier refused to pay the 
shipper on the grounds that a United 
States law prohibits any person from 
shipping oil saturated rags. 

The shipper filed suit to recover the 
value of the shipment. The jury decided 
that the fire did not result from spon- 
taneous combustion and rendered its 
verdict in favor of the shipper for the 
value of the shipment. 

The carrier appealed to the higher 
Court and the controversy was narrowed 
to the question of whether recovery can 
be had by a shipper for negligent dam- 
age to or destruction of a shipment of 
lawful merchandise which, without the 
knowledge of either the shipper or the 
carrier, contains articles prohibited by 
law, where it is found that the presence 
of such articles did not cause such dam- 
age or loss. 

In holding the carrier 
Court said 

“Appellant [carrier] having accepted 
said carload of rags for shipment, and 
the same having been damaged or des- 
troyed by fire while in its custody, and 
the jury having found that such fire did 
not result from the presence of a rag 
or rags containing prohibited quantities 
of vegetable oil. . Even where the 
contract of shipment is illegal, the car- 
rier cannot escape liability for its own 
negligence while in possession thereof on 
the ground of such illegality.” 


liable, this 


Proof Essential 


£ poe outcome of this case is unusually 
important because, although neither 
a common carrier nor a warehouseman 
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is liable for loss of goods caused by the 
dangerous character of the merchandise 
itself, yet this decision indicates that, 
where the jury decides that the loss does 
not result from the inherent or danger- 
ous quality of the goods, the owner is 
entitled to a recovery, notwithstanding 
that testimony is introduced showing 
that the character of the merchandise 
was such that it may have resulted in 
the disturbance which caused the dam- 
age. 

In view of this presently established 
law it behooves all common carriers and 
warehousemen to inspect goods offered 
for transportation or storage. Obviously, 
if the quality of the merchandise is dis- 
covered to be inherently dangerous, 
special arrangements and charges should 
be made. 

Ordinarily, a warehouseman or a com- 
mon carrier is bound to prove that he 
exercised ordinary care to safeguard 
stored property which was destroyed 
while in his care. 

For instance, in Hutchins v. Taylor 
Co., 153 S. E. 397, it was shown that 
the owner of property stored it and soon 
afterward a fire developed which des- 
troyed the merchandise. The owner 
sued to recover damages. 


The bailee proved that the fire origi- 


nated in the goods and contended that 
this proof was sufficient to relieve him 
from liability to the owner. However, 
the Court held that it was the duty of 


MONEY-SAVING HINTS 


the bailee to prove that the loss did not 
result from his negligence, saying 

“Ordinarily, the liability of a bailee 
[warehouseman] for the safe return of 
the thing bailed is made to depend upon 
the presence or absence of negligence. 
In proving this, the bailor [owner] has 
the laboring car, but it has been held 
in a number of cases that a prima facie 
showing of negligence is made out when 
it is established that the bailee received 
the property in good condition, and 
failed to return it, or returned it in a 
damaged condition.” 


Duty 


| ertrrary important point of the law 
is that it is the duty of a ware- 
houseman to provide a reasonably fit 
and safe place to store goods which he 
has accepted, and to exercise reasonable 
care to see that they are safely kept. 
Whether a warehouseman has bestowed 
on the goods stored with him the care 
required by law is a question which is 
decided by a jury after careful consider- 
ation of all details of the case. 

Also, in view of the outcome of several 
leading cases, it is established law that 


when goods are delivered to a bailee, as 


a warehouseman, in good condition, and 


are returned in a damaged state, or not 


returned at all, the law presumes negli- 
gence and casts upon the warehouseman 
the burden of showing that the loss did 
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not occur through his negligence. If he 
cannot affirmatively prove, at least, that 
he exercised a degree of care sufficient 
to rebut the presumption of negligence, 
he is, as previously explained, liable. 

For example, in New Jersey Mfrs. Co. 
v. Galowitz, 150 Atl. 408, it was dis. 
closed that the owner of stored goods, 
destroyed by fire, sued the bailee for 
damages. The latter contended that 
before the owner was entitled to a judg- 
ment it was his duty to prove that the 
loss resulted from negligence of the 
bailee. The lower Court sustained this 
contention and refused to hold the owner 
entitled to a recovery. However, the 
higher Court reversed this decision, 
saying: 

“The duty of the warehouseman as 
bailee under the common law was to 
take reasonable care of the goods trusted 
to his charge. The modern law dictates 
that . . . a warehouseman shall be 
liable for any loss or injury to the 
goods caused by his failure to exercise 
such care in regard to them as a reason- 
ably careful owner of similar goods 
would exercise, but he shall not be liable, 
in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, for any loss or injury to the 
goods which could not have been avoided 
by the exercise of such care... . Proof 
of loss or injury while in the custody 
of the bailee establishes a prima facie 
case against the bailee to put him upon 
his defense.” 


Time and Money Saving Quirks in the Warehouse 


A VISIT to and through the ware- 
+% house of the Wilshire Fireproof 
Storage Co., Los Angeles, will disclose 
a few time and money saving quirks, one 
of which is using a different color tag 
for each lot of household goods coming 
in during the day. That is to say, the 
same color of tag is not used on two 
successive lots of goods coming in. About 
nine different colors are available, and 
if nine lots are received in one day, each 
will bear tags of a different color from 
the others. 

That this is a time and money saving 
method is evident when one considers 
that ofttimes portions of a lot of house- 
hold goods must be placed in depart- 
ments separate from the others—rugs 
in the rug department, upholstered fur- 
niture in the furniture department, 
pianos and musical instruments in an- 
other department. When it comes time 
to remove the goods from the warehouse 
to the customer’s residence, it is ap- 
parent that if a white tagged piece 
comes up with a bunch of red tagged 
goods, it is a mistake. 

In the placing of the various lots in 
the warehouse, care is taken not to 
place two lots bearing the same color 
of tag next to each other. When the 
goods are removed, it is evident. that 
this system facilitates the work. 

Down in the packing room there is 
ranged along one wall a long rack with 
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dividing partitions and in each parti- 
tion is one length of four-by-one-inch 
boards, already cut for use. The lengths 
are graduated the entire distance of the 
fixture to one half an inch, as, for ex- 
ample, the length in one section may be 
24 inches, while that in the next section 
is 24% inches, and the next 25 inches, 
etc. The boards are cut in the spare 
time of the packing men and placed in 
their respective bins for future use. Much 
salvage material is cut up, according to 
Henry M. Burgeson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, as well 
as new lumber. 

Nearby is a fireproof vault containing 
excelsior and similar padding materials. 
Much of this is salvage, too, but each 
type of material is in a bin by itself. 
When the packing is done at the home, 
new material is used; when it is done at 
the warehouse, salvage material fre- 
quently will suffice. One class is just as 
good as the other, but the customer 
really thinks that the new material is 
the best. 

Now consider the vans. Heretofore 
the vans have had to be painted each 
year and then re-lettered. A saving is 
being achieved by having the lettering 


constructed on a steel plate of enamel 
and bolted onto the sides of the vans. 
Then, when it comes time to repaint, the 
face of the signs may be covered with 
grease and the van lacquered with a 
spray gun, after which the lacquer and 
grease may be wiped off the signs with 
rags, and the cost of re-lettering saved. 
In the course of a few years the savings 
made on re-lettering will offset the orig- 
inal cost of the enamel signs, says Mr. 
Burgeson, and all of the work may be 
done by the company’s men. In fact 
the vans may be redecorated more than 
once a year, at very little additional cost, 
and maintained in a more pleasing con- 
dition. 

Where to carry the running boards is 
often a puzzle. Some firms have racks 
under the van and the boards are shoved 
onto them. But with Wilshire the 
boards are carried on the side, in a 
flat position on supports, which place 
the boards a few inches above the run- 
ning board of the truck and just under 
the overhanging body of the van proper, 
where they are quickly accessible and 
never in the way. 

In the construction of the warehouse, 
arrangements were made to recess the 
ceiling light fixtures. This results in 
a considerable saving by eliminating the 
possibilities of the lamp being smashed 
by tall merchandise passing along the 
aisles. 
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H, A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


commonly made by warehousemen is that they look too 

far from home for accounts. There is something about 
the psychology of going after “orders” that makes a sales- 
man think he “must go somewhere’—that “somewhere” 
always being at the far end of a trip that justifies an item 
on the expense account. Shoe leather, or a five-cent car- 
fare, lack all the allurement of a hundred miles by motor 
or a thousand by limited train. 

For the warehouse, which has no goods to sell, the 
“order” takes the form of tying up some new account or 
obtaining an additional consignment from an old patron. 
And, like the manufacturer with goods to sell, only too 
often the warehouseman’s “outside man”’ or solicitor gives 
too much attention to distant leads and overlooks the 
obvious chances right at home. It is quite possible that 
warehousemen themselves are guilty of the same oversight, 
either in their own effort to get new accounts or in their 
supervision of employed solicitors. 

In Boston a manufacturer who has for years been known 
as one of the most consistent patrons of public warehouses, 
told me, within six months, something like this: 

“Warehousemen from all over the country flood us with 
their mail appeals for our account. Literally hundreds of 
them come to call on us. But, with just one exception, no 
warehouseman in Boston has ever written us or called. 


¥ the solicitation of new business the one error most 
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Local Publicity 
for the Warehouse 








And there’s only one more in all the territory we call 
Greater Boston who has tried for our account. They all 
seem to think we’re good only for some fellow a long way 
off.”’ 

Yet this company carries a Boston stock—and a good 
one—although the plant is located in the same city. That 
account is naturally with the one warehouseman who 
thought to solicit them. He got it just because he was able 
to demonstrate that they could make money by warehous- 
ing right at home. 

The accounts available for the warehouseman right at 
home may be thought of in two groups. 

First comes the account of a local manufacturer or jobber 
who will, for some reason, require space close to the plant. 

Second are the distant accounts which are controlled 
through some local representative, such as where a local 
branch salesman recommends warehouse stock rather than 
private stock, where the district sales office recommends 
additional spot stocks for local demand, where local con- 
sumers compel a manufacturer to stock for their accommo- 
dation. 

The larger the city the more of both these groups there 
will be, and, in such a city as Chicago or Kansas City or 
Los Angeles these accounts controlled locally are a recog- 
nized factor in the industry. 


“interviewed” about some- 


AVE you read in your local paper 

- an account of the business obser- 
vations of a local banker, published the 
day of his return to town from a conven- 
tion of bankers or from a day or two in 
New York? Or a leading real estate 
man who has spent a week in some other 
city? Or the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce after a day in Washington? 

Each is reported as having been “in- 
terviewed” by a reporter from the news- 
paper as he stepped from the train or as 
he emerged from the union depot. But, 
if you knew the facts, you would in all 
probability learn that Mr. Banker had 
his secretary telephone the newspaper to 
ask a reporter to call, and, when he 
dropped in, he hardly required either 
pencil or pad. Mr. Banker probably 
handed him a neatly typed “interview” 
all ready for the typesetting machine, 
even to the headlines! The real estate 
man and the secretary did the same 
thing. 

It is true that when Henry Ford ar- 
tives at New York from Europe a flock 
of reporters try to question him, and, of 
course, a few notable citizens of your 
own city are required to fend off the 
Newspapermen. But, for many of the 





alleged “interviews” at the port of New 
York and at the depot of your own city, 
the first the reporters know of the event 
is when they see it in print. The “inter- 
view” is handed to the editor. 


Men, in other words, “interview” them- 
selves. And this is one form of “public- 
ity.” Usually it is coupled with the word 
“free,” because so many work the racket 
to death and so many attempt to use free 
publicity instead of paid space for ad- 
vertising. Neither of these schemes 
avails much, but, rightly tied to adver- 
tising, a moderate amount of publicity 
works wonders. It seems to be the final 
“touch” that makes the paid ad pay. 


Avoid the Obvious 


HESE “interviews” reveal some sub- 

tlety. If the headlines had indicated 
that Mr. Banker told the reporter about 
the size and gross deposits of his bank, 
you would read no further. If Mr. Ford 
were to talk of the merits of his car, the 
interview would not be interesting. It 
would lack novelty, because you know 
that Mr. Ford would bocst his car. 


No. The business man, who is well 


advised, is 
thing else. Thus the banker talks about 
unemployment, Mr. Ford about labor con- 
ditions in Europe or about collecting an- 
tiques for his Wayside Inn or his Dear- 
born Museum or he talks about a won- 
derful “fiddling” violinist he has discov- 
ered. The president of the Standard Oil 
Company, two years ago, had himself 
repeatedly “interviewed” about golf and 
polo and yachting. Mr. Atwater Kent 
will talk about grand opera or of yacht- 
ing at Bar Harbor, but never of radios. 

But, all the time, it is Mr. Banker “of 
the First National Bank,” or Mr. Henry 
Ford, who requires no identification, or 
Mr. Smith, “secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce,” and so on. Sooner or later, 
if you read the “interview” to its end, 
there will be woven into the “news” 
something that adds to the reputation 
of the man’s real business. 

Thus is the reader of the daily paper 
tempted to receive one more favorable 
impression of the First National Bank 
or Standard Oil or Atwater Kent radio. 
This is publicity in the best use of that 
term. It helps mightily as a force in 
business, because it builds a reputation 
for good qualities. 
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In the large cities these “interviews 
are even passed out in mimeographed 
form so that all the papers will have 
identical wording and that no favoritism 
shall be shown. In such a case, the “in- 
terview” is usually re-written by the 
editorial staff for the sake of making one 
paper’s story differ from the others. 
Judge Gary of the Steel Corporation was 
famous for his mimeographed interviews 
on all sorts of subjects, down even to the 
menu of his breakfast on his eightieth 
birthday—so that papers throughout the 
land told that he ate half a broiled chicken 
that day for breakfast and that such was 
his custom! 

The President hands out these mimeo- 
graphed interviews to the reporters at 
Washington when he meets them, they 
then being allowed to question him un- 
der established procedure and definite 
rules. 

It is not, however, our purpose to dis- 
cuss this type of interview. Such hardly 
applies to the warehouseman. 


9? 


Warehousing as News 


HERE is no reason in the world why 

a warehouseman should not do the 
same thing in his home town. As a mat- 
ter of fact—as indicated in another ar- 
ticle in this issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing [page 9]—there is, just 
now, a special reason why the warehouse- 
man should do it. For, with advertise- 
ments appearing each month in a dozen 
publications which business men read, it 
is the best time we have ever had for a 
warehouseman to identify himself with 
the educational program of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. It is pos- 
sible that your name, and the name of 
your house, coupled with a favorable 
impression through the “interview,” 
might make some business man think to 
himself: 

“Why, there’s the very thing I saw in 
that ad. Right here in Bigtown—not 
just in Chicago and San Francisco. Maybe 
there’s something in what Merle Thorpe’s 
been writing in The Nation’s Business 
about those warehouses being the great- 
est development in the much-discussed 
field of distribution. I'll try to sit next 
that man at our very first Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon. Knew him, of 
course, but didn’t exactly know his busi- 
ness. He’s a cracker-jack poker player 
and a hound for buttermilk, but I never 
thought he could help me cut expenses.” 

When, therefore, you have been away 
for a business trip, do as others are now 
doing to you. When you return, give 
the papers something to make copy. 

Reporters, you know, are human. Edi- 
tors are much more so. The man they 
love—and the man they call upon for 
news— is the man who has furnished news 
in the past. Reporters get no thrill out 
of stray items to the effect that Mr. 
Somebody has gone to New York on a 
business trip. It is no longer news to go 
even by airplane. But, if the same Mr. 
Somebody comes back from New York 
and hands the reporter three or four 
hundred words about “a new way to cut 
costs of distribution in Bigtown” the re- 
porter is apt to phrase a real “interview.” 





DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


Do not make the mistake of handing 
out a speech. Speeches are the flattest 
things a newspaper handles. Speeches, 
for another matter, are altogether too 
long. The editor has not the time, much 
less the patience, to read through fifteen 
pages of your speech in order to pick out 
three paragraphs of interest to his read- 
ers. Instead, the whole thing goes into 
the waste basket—that’s what baskets 
are for, in a newspaper office. 

The business men in your city are prob- 
ably no more interested in the revolution 
in Brazil than you are. The headlines 
from Rio mean no more to them than to 
you—except for the few in your commu- 
nity who have bought Brazilian bonds. 
But every reader of your paper is tre- 
mendously interested, just now, in any- 
thing that will cut costs. 

Surely our warehouses offer “inter- 
views” without limit on this subject! 


How to Do It 


NE of the most effective ways to have 
yourself “interviewed” is the follow- 
ing. 

Use the stationery of a hotel from some 
distant city. The back side of the sheet 
is, for some reason, more effective than 
the face side. While you are away from 
home, or on the train of the return trip, 
write out on this stationery enough text 
to make a third or a half of a column in 
your home newspaper. By counting the 
words in three or four lines of the paper, 
taking an average to see the number of 
words per line, and then multiplying this 
average per line by the number of lines 
to a column, you can estimate the quan- 
tity to write. 

When you get home, hand these to the 
reporter, or send them to the editor by a 
messenger after calling the editor on the 
telephone. 

Many men, of course, have their words 
typed. There’s no objection to this, ex- 
cept that to do so takes away the air of 
spontaneous “interviewing,” and the edi- 
tor sometimes smells a trick to get ad- 
vertising for nothing. He may then de- 
lete the very paragraphs you wish most 
to have appear in print. Nevertheless, I 
know men who even dictate their “inter- 
views” before leaving home and carry 
them all the way. Others dictate their 
thoughts to a public stenographer at the 
distant hotel. 

The method makes, however, little dif- 
ference. The important thing is to have 
the “interview” in readiness at once when 
you return. If you do not thus prepare 
yourself, the hurry of getting to the of- 
fice and the interruptions of the first half 
day will so completely absorb your 
thought that the opportune hour for the 
“interview” slips by, and, of course, half 
a day late means that no “interview” is 
possible until next trip. 


The Interview Itself 


UPPOSING, for the moment, that you 
are not skilled in writing for the 
press, it is yet possible for you to pre- 
pare a good “interview.” “Good,” for 
this purpose, means something that will 
interest a reader of the daily paper. In- 
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asmuch as the value of a newspaper 
account lies mostly in the headline, it be. 
comes necessary for you to be “inter. 
viewed” about something which lies Close 
to the business man whose eye you aim 
to catch. 

Any suggestion to “‘cut costs” will make 
him read. “New way” to do anything 
will do the same—it may be a new way 
to kill rats, or save freight bills, or bor. 
row from banks, or reduce selling ex- 
penses, or stop leaks in the business, or 
distribute soap. “How to avoid the evils 
of” any business abuse will get attention 
—consignment selling, C.O.D. orders, 
stale merchandise, overstocks of goods, 
return of goods, refusal of deliveries, and 
so on. 

Those warehousemen who are _ sub- 
scribers to the A. W. A. campaign and who 
have a copy of the “service booklet” will 
find a handful of “interviews” written 
out for them, requiring only slight 
changes in a word here and there, if they 
will read “Increasing Your Sales 
Through the Use of A. W. A. Public Mer- 
chandise Warehouses.” 

To illustrate the point. 
the booklet named, under the caption 
“The place of the A. W. A. public mer- 
chandise warehouse in the modern dis- 
tribution system,” is a bit of text which 
any warehouseman could copy off and 
use for an “interview.” On page 7 he 
will find “The accredited list” nicely de- 
scribed for him, and, on the same page, 
a few paragraphs on “Reducing the evils 
of consignment selling.” On page 11 is 
treated the thought that ‘‘Warehoused 
goods are segregated assets” for borrow- 
ing; on pages 12-13 comes “A salesman, 
Yes,—but no manager!” On page 14 is 
a description of “Storage facilities are 
flexible,” while, on the following two or 
three pages, are some “case studies” to 
show that the public warehouse is more 
economical than private storing. 

Right here, in a pamphlet for which 
the advertising committee paid a univer- 
sity professor good money, you have 
been handed enough material for all the 
“interviews” you deserve in one year. 
Possibly, before you have worn these 
threadbare, the committee will issue a 
revision of the “service booklet” and a 
new supply of themes will be yours! 


Another ready source for “interview” 
would be the pages of Distribution and 
Warehousing where the editors try to 
discuss warehousing in all its phases. 
For, it is well to remember, the public 
and the business men of your own city 
do not know what you know about ware- 
housing. To many of them, possibly even 
to men who call you by first name, 4 
warehouse is nothing in the world but a 
place to store dead merchandise. 

The “interview” can be used to gain a 
certain amount of publicity for warehous- 
ing. And, like everything local, if any 
good comes of this publicity it will come 
to you and your house. It is essentially 
local all the time and in no sense dis- 
places general advertising in the trade 
publications. As the sole means to ad- 
vertise your business, it will flop; as 4 
help to paid space and aggressive solici- 
tation, it sometimes works wonders. 
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FROM THE 


Federal and 


Siate Laws 


HILE it is true that a State law 

\\ is invalid which conflicts with a 
' United ‘States .statue, yet the 
fact that both United States and State 
laws regulate the business of warehous- 
ing does. not result in the State regu- 
lations being void. 

For instance, in Independent Ware- 
house Co. v. Dunwoody, 40 F. (2d) 1, a 
warehouseman filed suit to prevent en- 
forcement of a State law which provides 
for a license or privilege tax to be paid 
by each person, firm or corporation op- 
erating a warehouse. The license is 
graduated from $10 to $100. The law 
provides also for regulation, supervision, 
and inspection of warehouses, and the 
giving of a bond by the warehouseman 
as well as the payment of the license. 

The warehouseman contended that 
this law conflicts with a United States 
statute which requires licensing of ware- 
houseman storing any product for inter- 
state or foreign commerce, provides for 
the giving of bond, authorizes the ware- 
housemen to issue either negotiable or 
non-negotiable warehouse receipts, and 
authorizes those licensed to issue weight 
certificates. 

Although 90 per cent of the ware- 
houseman’s business was interstate ship- 
ment, the United States Court held the 
warehouseman bound by both the United 
States and State laws, saying: 

“The District Court reached the con- 
clusion that Congress did not intend to 
occupy the whole field as to the storing, 
etc., of agricultural products moving in 
interstate and foreign commerce and 
did not intend to exclude the jurisdiction 
of the States in regulating agricultural 
warehouses and warehousemen, even 
though such regulations should tend to 
affect interstate or foreign commerce.” 


Possession, and 
Rights to Liens 


ARIOUS Courts have consistently 

held that when a warehouseman 
gives up possession of stored goods he 
loses his right to a lien to secure pay- 
ment of storage charges. The most 
recent higher Court case involving this 
point of the law is Warehouse and Stor- 
age Co. v. C. A. Taylor Co., 41 F. (2d) 
249, 

In this case a warehouseman held in 
storage a large quantity of lumber when 
the owner of the lumber became bank- 
tupt. The warehouseman gave pos- 


LEGAL 
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session of the lumber to the receiver in 








the bankrupt proceedings. Therefore 
the Court held the warehouseman not 
entitled to a lien, stating the following 
important law: 

“The statute provides that the ware- 
houseman loses his lien upon goods by 
surrendering possession thereof. While 
the storage company in the beginning 
took possession of the lumber, they there- 
after so far surrendered their possession 
to the bankrupt as to extinguish their 
lien.” 


Owner’s Recovery 
of Pledged Goods 


——— the question has 
arisen as to whether a bailee, as a 
warehouseman, may lawfully pledge or 
use for security a bailor’s, or customer’s, 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
fermation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





merchandise without the latter’s knowl- 
edge or consent. The important con- 
sideration in a controversy of this nature 
is whether the holder of the goods re- 
tains any title to them. 

In Pessagno v. Salabes, 150 Atl. 866, 
it was shown that a bailor pledged a cus- 
tomer’s property without the latter’s 
consent. The Court promptly held the 
customer entitled to recover it from the 
holder, who had advanced money and 
taken it as security. This Court said: 

“The defendant [holder of goods] 
appears to have been entirely innocent 
of wrongdoing in the transaction. The 
question of law is, then, merely whether 
a bailee found to have possession of 
plaintiff’s property, but without author- 
ity to pledge it, could pass any rights 
by an attempted pledge to an innocent 
pledgee? It seems to this Court that 
, the bailee could not pass any 
rights to the pledgee, and the plaintiff 
could maintain replevin.” 
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By 
Leo T. Parker 


“Collateral” 
and “Pledge” 


*TRICTLY speaking, the term “col- 

lateral,” or “collateral security,” 
refers to a pledge of personal property, 
such as stocks, bonds, choses in action, 
etc. A “pledge” is defined as a deposit 
of personal property as security, with 
an express or implied power of sale upon 
default. The right of sale without re- 
sort to judicial proceedings is one of the 
features which distinguishes a pledge 
from a lien. Legally a pledge is “a 
bailment of personal property as a 
security for some debt or engagement.” 
The right to the property vests in the 
holder only so far as is necessary to 
secure the payment of the debt. In 
other words, the legal title and general 
ownership of pledged property remains 
in the owner, but the holder may detain 
the pledge until the debt is paid, or sell 
it, after default. Moreover, the holder 
is liable if the pledged property is lost 
or destroyed through his neglect. So 
held the higher Court in Pepper v. 
seville, 129 So. 334. 

In this case the owner of personal 
property left it with a creditor as 
security for a debt. The creditor negli- 
gently lost the property and the owner 
sued to recover its value. In holding the 
bailee liable, the Court said: 

“There is an implied agreement on 
the part of the pledgee for the safe- 
keeping and return of the pledge upon 
payment of the debt.” 


Validity of the 
Warehouse Receipt 


T is well settled that warehouse re- 

ceipts are rendered invalid by any 
illegal agreement or act in issuing the 
receipts on the part of the warehouse- 
man and the owner of the goods. On the 
other hand, if the dealings between the 
parties are open and without intent to 
defraud, negotiable receipts are not 
rendered void by unusual circumstances. 

For example, in Equitable Trust Co. 
v. A. C. White Lumber Co., 41 F. (2d) 
60, a lease contract was entered into be- 
tween a lumber company and a ware- 
housing company which provided that 
the latter could possess and use a por- 
tion of the yard where lumber was piled, 
and, after the lumber was stacked and 
numbered and tagged with a sign placed 
on each pile, an employee was to be 
maintained at the yard at a salary of 
$150 a month, to be paid by the lumber 
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company which agreed also to pay the 
warehouseman a_ reasonable. storage 
charge. ‘The warehouseman paid no 
rental on the lease contract. 

The lumber company, desiring finan- 
cial assistance, at different times made 
arrangements with the warehousing 
company which secured loans on lumber 
stock held in the yard of the lumber 
company, and a system known as a “field 
warehousing system” was worked out. 
The lease entered into between the 
lumber company and the warehousing 
company provided that the warehousing 
company had the right to possess and 
use the part of the yard where the 
lumber was so piled, and it is clear 
that it was not the intention of the 
warehousing company to exclude the 
lumber company from the yard, and 
the possession of the yard by the lumber 
company was not exclusive. 

After the arrangements were made, 
the warehouse receipts were issued and 
indorsed by the lumber company and 
delivered to those who made the loans 
to secure their payment. The lumber 
was easily identified, and a description 
of the place of storage was clear. There 
was no difficulty on the part of a creditor 
or intending purchaser to identify the 
actual lumber covered by the warehouse 
receipts, because notice was posted on 
each pile. 

It was understood that, when the 
lumber was sold, the money derived 
therefrom was to be used in taking up 
the warehouse receipts, which was done. 
The lumber company, securities company 
and warehousing company all had 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
lumber covered by the warehouse re- 
ceipts was handled and disposed of. 

The warehouse charges were separate 
and apart from the security company’s 
charges of interest. The warehouse- 
man loaned its service and credit, which 
consisted of taking possession of the 
stored lumber, inspecting, grading, 
piling, and separating, and issued its 
negotiable warehouse receipts in favor 
of the lumber company, and guaranteed 
the truth of the recitals therein. 

Litigation developed and it was con- 
tended that the warehouse receipts were 
invalid because the plan was illegal; no 
storage charges appeared on the re- 
ceipts; and the rate of interest was 
illegal. However, it is interesting to 
observe that the higher Court held the 
receipts valid, saying: 

“The plan was one where the ware- 
housing company bona fiedly took open 
and exclusive possession of the stored 
lumber, and continued doing so with its 
own keeper in charge, and marked each 
pile of lumber so that the public knew 
how it was being held. Such a plan 
should not be condemned as not being a 
valid ‘field storage warehouse plan.’ 
This takes us to the last objection as to 
whether the warehouse receipts are 
negotiable and the transaction usurious. 
Objectors urge that the receipts are not 
negotiable and are usurious, for the 
reason that the charge for the use of 
the money loaned to the lumber company 
was for more than is allowed under the 
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statutes. The only purpose of 
embodying in the receipt the rate of 
storage charges, or liabilities incurred 
by the warehouseman, is to preserve the 
lien and secure the payment to the ware- 
houseman of such charges.” 


Embezzlement 
—What Is It? 


HE crime of embezzlement consists 
I of any act on the part of an employee 
who collects money or merchandise and 
fails to account for the same to his 
employer. Embezzlement never consists 
of failure of a debtor to pay an amount 
of money due his creditor. 

For illustration, in Napier v. Common- 
wealth, 29 S. W. (2d) 24, it was dis- 
closed that a manufacturer rented a 
warehouse from a partnership, Floyd 
Napier and Son, and employed a partner 
of this firm to manage its business. The 
manufacturer shipped a carload of mer- 
chandise to the partnership and charged 
the invoice price to the latter. It was 
agreed that shipments should be made 
to customers of the partnership in the 
adjacent territory. 

Some time in the following spring 
there was a heavy rain in that vicinity 
and the creek along which the warehouse 
was situated greatly overflowed. Water 
got into the warehouse and destroyed 
a considerable part of the goods stored 
therein and to such an extent that a 
large portion of them was hauled away 
and thrown into a creek. The partner- 
ship paid for the goods shipped and used 
but refused to pay for $461 worth of 
the goods which were hauled away and 
dumped into the creek. 

The manufacturer filed a charge of 
embezzlement against the partner man- 
ager of the business, but the Court held 
the latter not guilty, saying: 

“It is therefore our firm conclusion 

that the actual transaction was but a 
sale of the carload of merchandise to 
Floyd Napier and Son, but to be paid 
for as they took goods from the ware- 
house, and under the terms of the con- 
tract they were to pay the prevailing 
wholesale price at the time the goods 
were taken from the warehouse, and not 
at the original invoice price at the time 
of the shipment, although it is the bal- 
ance of the latter that it is now con- 
tended the appellant embezzled. 
If the record contained testimony show- 
ing that appellant had sold goods from 
the warehouse, either to his firm or to 
other dealers, and had collected the price 
therefor and failed to make remittances 
to his principal, or to otherwise satis- 
factorily account therefor, then a differ- 
ent case would be presented but, in the 
absence of such facts, there was an 
entire failure of proof.” 


Injury to 

Employees 
RDINARILY, a warehouseman is 
liable in damages for an injury to 


an employee, if the testimony indicates 
that the employee exercised care and 
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the cause of the injury was not obvious 
to him. 

For instance, in Federal Warehouse 
Co. v. Parrott, 28 S. W. (2d) 728, a 
warehouse employee was seriously in. 
jured when he fell from a gang plank 
or apron used to connect a motor truck 
with a platform for unloading freight. 
The undisputed evidence showed that 
some one other than the employee had 
placed the plank and it was done before 
he began work at the warehouse. In 
view of this testimony the higher Court 
held the warehouseman liable, saying: 

“If the apron was left unfastened or 
insecure by reason of the negligence of 
the master or a fellow servant, plaintiff 
[employee] would not have to exercise 
care to ascertain whether the master had 
performed his duty. ... A servant has 
a right to assume that the master has 
performed his duty. He has a right to 
assume that his fellow servants have 
performed their duty. Of course, if he 
had known that the gang plank was in- 
secure and proceeded with his work, he 
would have been held to assume the risk, 
but there was no duty on him to inspect 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not somebody had been guilty of negli- 
gence. The negligence and danger was 
not obvious, and there is no assumption 
of risk by the servant of danger arising 
from the negligence of the master or 
his fellow servants unless the risk and 
danger are open and obvious, or unless 
he knows they exist.” 


Considerable discussion has_ arisen 
from time to time as to whether a ware- 
houseman is liable for an injury to an 
employee after the latter is discharged. 
Ordinarily, the employer may be liable if 
the relation of employer and employee 
still exists and the employee was _ not 
acting merely for his personal conve- 
nience, but that his presence there was 
referable to his contract of employment, 
and, in some measure, in obedience to 
his contractual obligation. Unless this 
appears, it cannot be said that he was 
injured while rendering service under a 
contract of hire or while going to and 
from his employment in the ordinary 
and usual way while on the premises of 
his employer. 

For example, in the late case of Peder- 
son & Voechting v. Kromrey, 231 N. W. 
267, it was shown that one afternoon 
a warehouseman notified an employee 
that his services would not be needed 
thereafter. He quit work at 6 o’clock, 
but was not paid at that time. The pay- 
ing the employee his wages was left 
until Monday morning. 

After receiving his wages the ware- 
houseman directed the employee to go 
home and obtain some papers belonging 
to the warehouse business. After ob- 
taining the papers and delivering them 
to the warehouseman the employee 
started down the warehouse steps to get 
his tools. While going downstairs to the 
basement where the articles were, he 
slipped, breaking a bone in his foot. 

The question presented was whether, 
under these circumstances, the relation of 
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employer and employee existed between 
the employee and his former employer. 
The Industrial Commission held that it 
did, stating that, after termination of 
actual work, an employee has a reason- 
able time within which to remove from 
the premises upon which he has been 
employed personal belongings, tools, or 
equipment which has been used by him 
in connection with his work. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court reversed this verdict, thus 
holding the warehouseman not liable, 
stating the following important law: 

“We know of no general rule of law 
to the effect that the relation of employer 
and employee thus continues, nor do we 
know of any legal principle upon which 
such a conclusion may rest. Upon gen- 
eral principles, the relation terminates 
when the employee quits work, or upon 
his dicharge by the employer. . .. It 
is one thing to say that an employee 
may return to the premises after his 
discharge for the purpose of securing 
his personal belongings and quite an- 
other thing to say that upon such return 
the relation of employer and employee 
obtains.”’ 


City Not Liable for 
Overflowing of Sewer 

T is well settled law, based upon 

numerous higher Court cases, that in 
a suit by a property owner against a 
city to recover damages caused by sur- 
face water flooding the premises, no re- 
covery can be had unless it is shown 
that some negligent act or omission by 
the city caused the surface water to 
flood and accumulate on the property. 
The latest case on this subject is Adams 
v. City of Omaha, 230 N. W. 680. 

The facts of this case are that a 


storm sewer overflower and damaged 
goods stored in a warehouse. The ware- 
houseman sued to recover damages, 


proving that the city had constructed a 
sewer having insufficient capacity to 
carry off the surface water. 

However, as the law authorizes, but 
does not require, cities to construct 
storm sewers, the Court held the city 
not liable, saying: 

“If a city is not bound to construct a 
drain of any kind, by what system of 
reasoning can it be made to appear that 
if it shall construct a drain it must 
construct one that shall be sufficient in 
all cases, and for every emergency? Any 
drain is better than no drain. Any 
drain instead of being an injury to a 
party is, so far as it operates, a posi- 
tive benefit. If it carries off half the 
water that falls upon his premises, in- 
Stead of the whole, how can that be said 
to be an injury?” 


Mr. Parker Answers 
Readers’ Questions 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: The points on which 


I desire to procure information are as 
follows: 
1. Does the holder of a mortgage have 


LEGAL 


the legal right to demand all of the 
stored goods, or only those specifically 
mentioned or described in the filed mort- 
gagee? 

2. Does the fact that an owner does 
not have any receipt for his goods re- 
lieve me of any responsibility in the 
event he should call for his goods in the 
future? | 

3. In your opinion just how much of 
the total charges due us can be collected 
before we deliver the goods to the holder 
of a mortgage, if we deliver them at all? 

4. Should we deliver the goods or any 
part of them to the holder of the mort- 
gage, without legal proceedings on his 
part to recover, even though he has a 
signed agreement with the owner to 
secure the goods without any legal 
action? 

5. In the event that we decide to 
deliver the goods, or are compelled by 
legal action to deliver them, what form 
of receipt would you suggest we should 
secure from the holder of the mortgage? 
—Droz Transfer Company. 


Answers: 1. The holder of the mort- 
gage has the legal right to demand only 
the goods mentioned in the recorded 
mortgage. 

2. No. 


3. Only the amount which the holder 
of the mortgage contracted or agreed to 
pay. 

4. If the mortgage was properly rec- 
orded before you accepted the goods for 
storage, the holder of the mortgage can 
recover possession of the same. 

5. Any written acknowledgment list- 
ing the exact goods taken. 

The law is established that a person 
who has a mortgage on goods may re- 
cover them from the warehouseman pro- 
viding the mortgage was recorded and 
the holder of the mortgage did not agree 
to pay the warehouseman the charges 
for storing and transporting the mer- 
chandise. Obviously, the holder of the 
mortgage would not be entitled to receive 
from you any merchandise except that 
specifically described in the mortgage. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: In the printed form 
of advertisement and announcement of 
next public sale for delinquent charges, 
do you feel it would be necessary to 
mention under the column “owner or 
storer” the name of others who, we know 
by correspondence or the authority card 
signed by the original storer, are inter- 
ested in the goods? 

We have not included such names in 
the printed advertisement, but have sent 
such parties a formal demand letter by 
mail in all cases, and usually registered, 
the same as the letter to the original 
storer.—Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co. 

Answer: It appears that it would do 
no harm to publish the additional names 
mentioned, as well as sending out by 
registered letter notification of the in- 
tended sale. In this manner you would 
be giving all interested parties an op- 
portunity to learn of the intended sale 
by advertisements appearing in news- 
papers as well as by registered notifica- 
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tion, which is an additional advantage 
as under certain circumstances regis- 
tered letters are not delivered if the 
interested party has moved and failed to 
leave a forwarding address. 

If you include the names of interested 
parties be sure that you arrange the 
advertisement so that the names of 
interested parties will be clearly sepa- 
rated from the name of the person in 
whom the goods are stored. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

4 Warehousing: We wish to ask you 
if the consignor is liable for the pay- 
ment of freight charges when the rail- 
road accepts shipments with a stamped 
notifications on the bills of lading?— 
Murdoch Storage & Transfer Company. 

Answer: Various Courts have held 
that consignors are liable for payment 
of freight charges, if the consignee re- 
fuses to accept delivery. Obviously if 
the consignee refuses delivery, some one 
must be liable for the charges, and that 
person can be no other than the con- 
signor. 

The Courts are very uniform with 
respect to this rule of the law and have 
rendered many decisions holding the 
consignor liable under various circum- 
stances. 

The fact that you have a stamped 
notification on the bill of lading will not 
relieve you from liability for payment 
if the consignee refuses delivery, or re- 
fuses otherwise to pay the freight 
charges, unless you can prove that the 
carrier’s agent expressly or impliedly 
agreed to accept this shipment on this 
basis. 

The rule is that a stamped notification 
is not a part of the contract unless both 
parties when entering into the agree- 
ment consider a stamped notification a 
part of the obligations. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Will you please be 
so kind as to advise us if an auctioneer 
employed by us to auction household 
goods to satisfy warehouse lien must 
have a license?—Chautauqua Storage & 
Transfer Co. 

Answer: In order to answer this ques- 
tion for you it would be necessary for 
me not only carefully to review the vari- 
ous statutes of your state but also re- 
view the ordinances passed by your local 
council. I will say that in the majority 
of instances some law at least, under 
which an auctioneer operates, requires 
him to obtain a license. 

I suggest that you consult with a 
local lawyer who is familiar with ware- 
house procedure in your city, as he will 
have at his fingertips relevant city and 
State laws regulating warehousemen. 





The Commerce Freight Co., domestic 
and export freight forwarders operating 
a national service, has established offices 
and a terminal in Milwaukee, having 
leased space and private railroad sidings 
from the Atlas Storage Co. 

A. F. Tank has been appointed man- 
ager and T. A. Williams general agent 
in Milwaukee. 
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PUBLIC-MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


August-September, 1930 











Division and State 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine, Vt. and = ae 
Massachusetts............. 
a er 


Rhode Island......... 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 


N. Y. Met. Dis., Total (1).. 
ai a ae 
i eine Wie .e 
EF Eee 
EEE 

N. Y., except Met. Dis..... 

N. J., ‘except Met. Dis. 


Pennsy lvania. 


E. NORTH CEN.: 
Ohi 


a 
Illinois, except Chicago. ... 
Re cia Wale a4 udm ok 
ERIE ee anew ae 
I oo as i eiaig a 


W. NORTH CEN.: 


Minnesota, except Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul..... 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Missouri, ae St. Louis. . 


St. Louis. . 
North Dakota.. 


South Dakota........ eres ee 
EET ae 
RE SIE RG a am mae ges 


SO. ATLANTIC: 


Maryland and Delaware. 


District of Columbia.. 


NE ee 
ee 
North and manele ‘arolina. . 


Georgia. 


Florida...... La aoe SRR 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL: 

Kentucky and Tennessee... 

Alabama and Mississippi... 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
es 
ee ek a 


Oklahoma..... 


Ee ne ee 


MOUNTAIN: 


Idaho and Wyoming....... 
ci oe at 
Arizona and New Mexico.. 
ei aad ak 
ERE IRE er are 


PACIFIC: 


DE ccc veh ees eee 
RR ind so cece svosssosci 
TRS REAP Grey 


Totals for United States. . 
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Occupancy Reported 68.3% on Sept. 30 
as Against 68.4% at End of August 


Latest Government Figures Indicate a Slight Average Decline. 
Tonnage Statistics for September Show Larger Percentage 
Entered Storage Than in August 
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396,692 | 109,790 











132,480 





(Revised. 


(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State totals; 
includes all of the boroughs of New York and adjacent New Jersey territory. 


this area 
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By Kent B. STILEsS 


per cent in the average occupancy 

of public merchandise warehouses 
is noted in the latest Government report 
based on returns from the industry. The 
accompanying table, made public by the 
Department of Commerce on Nov. 239, 
shows that merchandise occupied 68.3 
per cent of the occupiable space at the 
end of September, as compared with 68.4 
per cent on the last day of August. The 
September percentage is provisional, sub- 
ject to revision because of subsequent re- 
turns. 

This provisional 68.3 per cent for 
Sept. 30, while 6.0 per cent below the 
mark reported on the same date a year 
ago, is more than 2 per cent above the 
level recorded on Sept. 30 of 1928, as the 
following comparisons show: 

1928 1929 L930 

RS SON os 4rg 6 ead 66.1 74.3 68.3 


DECREASE of one-tenth of one 


The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing table show, provisionally, that out of 
621,548 tons arriving at the 1456 report- 
ing warehouses during September, 489,- 
068 tons, or 78.7 per cent, entered stor- 
age, the balance being delivered on ar- 
rival. This compares with 78.3 per cent 
in August, when 396,692 tons went into 
storage out of 506,482 tons arriving at 
1415 reporting warehouses. 

The following comparisons show that 
the September percentage of 78.7 is 
higher than the percentages reported for 
the corresponding month last year and 
the year before: 

1928 1929 1930 

September....... 70.9 74.9 78.7 

One feature of the accompanying table 
is that it goes a little more into detail 
than have these Government compila- 
tions heretofore. In the table published 
last month, for example, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire 
were grouped for statistical purposes, as 
were Connecticut and Rhode Island. In 
the accompanying figures this month, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island are given individual places. Sim- 
ilarly, North Dakota and South Dakota 
are separated for the first time, as are 
Virginia and West Virginia; and Geor- 
gia and Florida are no longer grouped. 
District of Columbia has been separated 
from Maryland-Delaware. Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma are listed indi- 
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yvidually instead of as a group. Montana 
has been separated from Idaho-Wyo- 
ming; and Utah from Arizona-New Mex- 
ico. 

Another innovation affects those States 
containing cities whose figures are sep- 
arately shown. Heretofore, for example, 
the figures for Illinois have included 
those of Chicago. Beginning with this 
month’s table, the figures set down for 
Illinois are exclusive of those recorded 
for Chicago. And similarly for New 
York, New Jersey, Minnesota and Mis- 


sour). 


Occupancy 
ton 6.0 per cent average decline in 
occupancy, for the entire country, this 
past Sept. 30, from the mark on last 
year’s corresponding date, was not re- 
flected in the New England States (ex- 
cept Rhode Island), Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah and Colorado. 
The following comparisons are avail- 


able: 


Sept. 30 





Occupancy 





prs 
1928 1929 1930 
se te eg 51.2 55.2 nee 
EE ES See er 74.2 
I tae 7 a er - ve 56.2 
i Mose aee eaten er 52.6 61.0 - 
I oA a as an ee che ae a 7S 2 oe 62.6 
Oe mai dad Sd ad Oe oa i gate cee i es eat 44.1 
.— Se Um OR 64.1 84.3 62.8 
CE os .0 665 se6@ @ 02 53.0 76.9 61.3 
nn - . . os oe oo: 0 a 77.8 88.1 65.8 
Nearby N. J. & others.. 75.7 82.2 ee 
a aera a ‘ gm 63.8 
— re eae oe eis 42.9 
eee ee 50.2 82.8 ay 
N. Y. State except Met. Dist ; 70.3 
EE ee ae ee ee (6.4 83.0 er 
N. J. except Met. Dist.... ... alia 58.2 
re 0.0 70.0 64.9 
a ee a ee 84.1 90.5 80.5 
Sas re ee ee 71.9 8§2.1 75.8 
ets 72.9 86.3 ee 
Illinois except Chicago... ... er 75.4 
OT ere rer 73.5 87.8 76.3 
I ge 71.0 71 69.6 
i. ced bits se 77.6 92.6 61.2 
ER re rr 70.6 82.4 a 
AE ae ee 70.2 70.1 68.9 
Minn. except Mpls. & St. PP. ... cee 71.2 
OS SO Te ee 10.2 82.9 80.0 
CT Pere rere T 75.2 73.2 ery 
Missouri except St. Louis. ... er 71.6 
a Ee eer 71.6 78.0 66.0 
No. & So. Dakota........ 84.3 92.4 ee 
OO EES re ngs ca‘e 70.2 
eT in. bw a pio ww Be 87.5 
I a a, eas 91.3 63.3 58.2 
ee oe aie ee a ae 62.9 82.5 73.6 
Se Se 8 SS are 52.3 59.0 ; 
GSE REE in, ore a ‘ 72.1 
SM oh i egal as oo . ua 69.5 
es eee aes 69.0 71.0 a 
REISE ere ‘ 80.1 
RS re ay i ig 84.8 
No. & So. Carolina...... 64.6 64.3 70.6 
a ae a es 41.5 78.5 or 
ES io eo Sle Cds os - 70.3 
EE rs rer ee 69.5 
TE ON ae ee 75.7 73.5 82.9 
ECTS Freee 88.3 71.7 66.1 
OE ES 62.8 56.9 ee 
0 ES ree — wa 73.9 
RS Soe oi oe 70.8 
I ee ee ere oe 89.7 
I a 54.6 49.1 70.4 
Idaho-Wyo.-Mont. ....... 75.3 84.7 + 
Idaho-Wyoming ......... ea wipe 64.7 
th ais er ag ee ce 80.5 
Ariz.-Utah-Nev.-N. Mex... 74.9 76.0 a 
SS a rr Reith ain 57.6 
i ee ly ag es eile = a 76.0 
ee eee 63.1 72.6 74.4 
BIMIEOM ow ees 67.0 85.3 71.3 
rarer rer 67.1 68.2 67.5 
NS “SSP PCC Ter ere Te 74.3 78.4 70.7 
Average for entire U. 8S... 66.1 74.3 68.3 
Warehouses reporting 1210 1222 1456 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


Comparing the Sept. 30 occupancy per- 
centages in the table on the opposite 
page, with those of Aug. 31, it is dis- 
closed that the decline of 0.1 per cent, for 
the entire country, was not reflected in 
New York and New Jersey outside the 
New York metropolitan district, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois outside of Chicago, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri outside of St. 
Louis, North Dakota, Nebraska, District 
of Columbia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
(unchanged), Texas, Idaho-Wyoming, 
Montana and Washington. 


Tonnage 


A S already pointed out, the percentage 
“% of volume which entered storage in 
September, out of the total arriving ton- 
nage, was larger in the 1930 month than 
in September of 1929, the gain being 
5.8 per cent for the entire country. By 
divisions the comparisons are as fol- 








lows: 
Percentage Entering 
Storage—September 
po 
1928 1929 1930 
New England ........... 78.9 66.3 72.2 
Middle Atlantic ......... 78.3 86.6 88.1 
East North Central..... 86.1 85.9 81.5 
West North Central..... 70.9 74.7 79.6 
South Atlantic .......... 16.0 41.7 80.1 
Kast South Central...... 79.8 70.9 63.1 
West South Central...... 74.0 67.8 SOL5 
Mountain Se a a al 48.6 59.5 64.6 
OS Ao ae eer 67.0 73.4 68.6 
Entire country .......... 70.9 74.9 78.7 
Warehouses reporting . 1210 1222 1456 


Comparing this past September’s ton- 
nage percentages with those recorded for 
August, it is found that an advance of 
four-tenths of one per cent was reported 
for the entire United States. This up- 
ward turn was reflected in five of the 
divisions, with the West North Central 
group evidencing the maximum gain, 5.0 
per cent. The declines were led by the 
East South Central section with 9.0 per 
cent. The comparisons by divisions for 
the two months follow: 

Percentage Entering 
Storage—1930 





Aug. Sept. Change 
New England ......... 78.5 72.2 —6.3 
Middle Atlantic ....... 90.8 88.1 —2.9 
East North Central... 82.1 81.5 —0.6 
West North Central... 74.6 79.6 +-5.0 
South Atlantic ........ 75.8 80.1 + 4.3 
Kast South Central.... 72.1 63.1 —9.0 
West South Central.... 75.7 80.5 +-4.8 
EE I rr 60.2 64.6 + 4.4 
PE Sw abe ks waa ae a 67.8 68.6 +0.8 
entire country ........ 78.3 78.7 -+-0.4 
Warehouses reporting.. 1415 1456 
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Adjusting 

Complaints 

oS time to catch and adjust a com- 
plaint is immediately after it is 


aroused in the mind of the customer and 
before it has time to rankle, according 
to Ira D. Winchell of the Los Angeles 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles. The longer 
it remains unadjusted, the more dis- 
satisfied the customer becomes with the 
company and its service. 

Therefore immediately after a job has 
been completed the firm takes occasion 
to ascertain if the service was satisfac- 
tory. In connection with large jobs the 
firm employs one man whose principal 
duties are to call on the customers just 
as soon as the work is complete and find 
out if everything was done as promised 
and expected; if any complaints have 
arisen with the service; and, if com- 
plaints have arisen, to adjust them. 

Owing to the volume of small jobs 
done—such as moving household effects 
from one place to another—it would be 
impractical and too expensive to employ 
a man to call on all of the customers; 
so a postal card is pressed into service. 
This is a double mailing piece, there be- 
ing a return card, with postage guar- 
anteed, on which the customer may men- 
tion any grievances he may have regard- 
ing the service, and also space where he 
may indicate the names and addresses 
of any persons who he knows is con- 
sidering moving. If he returns the card 
and lists any grievance, an employee of 
the firm calls immediately to adjust the 
matter. 

These cards are sent out the day fol- 
lowing the completion of the job and 
therefore soon enough to prevent the 
“sore” from festering too much. 

The general public is a difficult thing 
to please, for all that the warehouse- 
man has to offer is service, and too often 
the customer will not voluntarily men- 
tion any complaint he may have, but will 
merely remain silent and go elsewhere 
when in need of transfer and storage 
facilities. It is really necessary, some- 
times, for the warehouseman to adminis- 
ter a purgative, as it were, and clear 
up the situation. 


Georgia Truck 
Tax Sustained 


HE validity of the Georgia tax of 

$25 on trucks and trailers has been 
held up by the Georgia Supreme Court 
in the case of the Southern Transfer 
Co. against William B. Harrison, the 
State’s Controller-General. 

On the ground that exemptions in the 
law favoring carriers of farm produce, 
live stock and fertilizers made the statute 
discriminatory and hence unconstitu- 
tional, the Southern Transfer Co. asked 
for an injunction restraining the collec- 
tion of the tax. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling sustained 
a decision in the Fulton Superior Court 
and, refusing to grant an injunction, 
stated that the State Legislature had the 
right to subjects for taxation as long as 
classificaions were neither arbitrary nor 
unfair. 
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Business America Needs 


Industry Marching in Rhythm 


Business Leadership! 


“Forward March” and “Sell More” are the Keynotes for 1931 


OTHING is more conducive to discipline than march- 
| \ Many a man experienced 

in the World War will recall the quickening sensa- 
tion that came as the order “Forward march!” was given 
and the columns of men forged ahead with the vigorous 
rhythm emphasized by the top sargeant’s “One . 
eS 6 6lUlUe 


ing in solid formation. 


eee. ss ees. Ce. 


. Hep!” 


Business America has temporarily lost that energy 
which comes with the cadence of marching forward Or- 
ders for the moment are lacking. The columns are stand- 
ing “At ease!” There is still a definite objective—the re- 
turn to normalcy—but there is no leadership to give the 


necessary orders. 


Distribution and Warehousing is one of a group of busi- 


LJ OW broad will be this coverage of 

Business America will be recog- 
nized by reading the list of the maga- 
zines which comprise the group, as fol- 
lows: 

Automotive Industries. 

Automotive Trade Journal and Mo- 
tor Age. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

Commercial Car Journal and Oper- 
ation & Maintenance. 

Distribution and Warehousing. 

Dry Goods Economist. 

Hardware Age. 

Hart Publications. 

Hosiery Age. 

The Iron Age. 

Jewelers’ Circular. 

Motor World Wholesale. 

National Lumberman. 

Nugents Magazine. 

Optical Journal. 

Sanitary and Heating Age. 

The Spectator (insurance). 

Toy World. 

Here are two score business journals, 
read and respected by half a million 
business executives, merging their edi- 
torial effort and genius to effect busi- 
ness revival. Politicians can’t or won’t 
do it. The business press can and will. 

The so-called depression is now in the 
status where its continuance would be 
psychological—representing a “state of 
mind” only. 

When America entered the World 
War, there was no “It can’t be done” 
attitude. It was in the national con- 
sciousness that “We will win the war.” 

It would be astonishing if those same 
business interests which marshaled their 


will and finances and brains to win the 


war could not now similarly coordinate 
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“Forward March’ 
Placards Free on 
Your Application 


“1931 America Forward 
March” posters, similar in 
size, colors and paper texture 
to the illustration on the op- 
posite page, will be made 
available, without cost, to 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing readers who apply for 
them. Get them while they 
last. 

Join this return-to-business- 
normalcy movement. Send 
for a supply of the placards 
and use them in offices, on 
warehouse windows, on trucks. 

Small illustrations in the 
form of stickers for use on 
business letters will be sup- 
plied at nominal cost. Prices 
on application. 

Spread the ‘*‘Forward 
March” idea! Stimulate pub- 
lic confidence! The move- 
ment is worthy of your sup- 
port. Business America needs 
a campaign such as the one 
outlined on this page. 





to bring back normalcy. A nation that 
can organize successfully in war can or- 
ganize successfully in peace. 

In the 1917 period of menace, the 
country found leaders. In the 1930 
period of business setback the absence 
of leadership has been nothing less than 
amazing. A nation which mobilized in 
war has failed to mobilize in peace. 





ness journals, each influential in its industry, which is 
undertaking a country-wide campaign to lead the return 
to normalcy and better times. 

The slogan “1931 America Forward March” has been 
adopted as the group’s rallying cry. 

The drawing which symbolizes this idea is published on 
the opposite page. 

“1931 America Forward March,” illustrated by a de- 
termined Uncle Sam stepping forth aggressively as he: 
rolls up his sleeves to do a necessary job, will be national- 
ized in the months ahead. This cartoon with its signifi- 
cant wording will be made available, in the form of win- 
dow posters and letter stickers, to executives in major 
industries, warehousing included. 


December, 1930 


Will Restore Normalcy 


The time has come for mobilization of 
business in peace. It would be futile to 
suggest that it cannot be done. It can 
be, and will be, and the business maga- 
zines of America are peculiarly in a po- 
sition to point the way and stimulate 
the determination. Business executives 
most certainly will welcome such a move- 
ment by editors in intimate touch with 
many lines of industry, and those whose 
executives pledge their cooperation will 
be the ones who will note earliest the 
gradual return to normalcy and will find 
soonest the restoration of profits. 


Display the “1931 America Forward f 


March” posters in the windows of of- 
fices and warehouses. Place 
prominently above executives’ 
Use them on the sides and tails of 
trucks and vans. 
warehouse 
monthly meetings. 
on business letters. 
Think ‘1931 
March.” 


America 


Talk “1931 America Forward March.” : 
Act “1931 America Forward March.” — 
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them F 
desks. F 


Placard them at thef 
industry’s conventions and > 
Utilize the stickers f 


Forward f 
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Other industries will so think and talk 
and act as we enter 1931. Will ware 
housing lag behind? 


Warehousing must F 


not lag in this era when it is assuming 


its rightful place in the national scheme — 


of distribution. It will think and talk 
and act “1931 America Forward March” 
in the national campaign that will as- 
sure a better business year for Ameri- 
can business! 


“Calling the Turn”’ 


AS part of its contribution toward 

stimulating such thinking and _ talk- 

ing and acting, Distribution and Ware- 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? 


sc THIS Meir * 


BOING TO 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EXx- 
a sanhcamiaith OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
—HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH OF 
DECE MBER. GOVERNMENT AND 
OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH 
HISTORY OF RECENT. MONTHS. THIS 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 


SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS IN FAR - FLUNG 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND INDUS- 
TRY 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, 


ECEMBER closes a year that was 

conceived in hope, met disappoint- 
ment early, became frankly disillusioned 
during the long, dry summer, and, when 
Labor Day failed to mark the beginning 
of a definite recovery, resigned itself to 
patiently waiting for something on 
which to pin a new hope. 

“Safety First” and ‘“Save-the-Sur- 
face” have been the order of the day. 
Although in decided contrast to the 
slogans of the previous year, they have 
undoubtedly been the salvation of the 
business structure. 

Many retail lines will feel the stimulus 
of Christmas buying, but a large share 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST 


of Christmas expenditures this year will 
go into necessities, or into savings banks 
already swelled with deposits. 

The public that has supported buying 
with such ardor for the past eight years 
is apparently taking a holiday from the 
markets and wearing out its present 
possessions in anticipation of new goods 
and new adaptations of old goods that 
have not been forthcoming. 

We step across into a new year with 
a new hope that ingenuity is not dead. 
Caution has served its purpose. What we 
need now is constructive audacity of the 
type that has made America America. 


FOR DECEMBER 



































































































































BUSINESS SALES RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
eer oe areas | Passenger cars slightly 
5% | | ‘ . ° ° n 
a iggy My Mh #2 ag | less and trucks about Collections in beth lines | Dealer and consumer at 
gntiy | the same in December about the same in De- | tention is now focusing 
AUTOMOTIVE ber than in November. | ; cember as in November, | on the new models that 
Passenge 35, 9/ d as in November. Both : 
= care o anc | tines decidedly less than | but somewhat better | will go on display in 
yng eat less than Dec. '29 | than Dec. ’29. | January. 
Should show increase of About the s . ng ” ili 
ame as No- About the same as No- Useful” and utility 
DEPARTMENT 50%, over November, but vember, but 10% lighter vember, and little change | items will feature this 
STORES oo % less than Dec. than Dec. ’29. from Dec. ’29. | year’s Christmas buying. 
_ 
| Will be better than No- Slightly heavier than | Littie difference from | Christmas buying should 
HARDWARE vember, but less than November, but appreci- November, but lighter be a decided help in in- 
| Dec. ’29, = lighter than Dec. than Dec. ’29. | creasing December sales. 
32 | 
on te ae Collections. will be slow- | Intensified year-end 
; er than in November, | rives shou increase 
INSURANCE ~ all lines both over er but should show an im- | the volume over that of 
— and over Dec. provement over Dec. ’29. | previous months. 
, 
| Will b t Will be | » ; ecg ene Means mgmt —— | The retail jeweler does 
JEWELRY than in ssaumamule. tas Nevemb ~ ee d idedly collections slower than | from one-fourth to one- 
ovember, DU we as jut decidedly November, and both | third of his year’s busi- 
generally below Dec. ’29. below ec. ’29. classes slower than Dec. ness during December. 
29. 
a | | 
} P . P 
MACHINERY | Machinery industries | ; a 
METAL December steel output marking time. Machine Oy ee 
estimated at 40 to 50% tool industry does not Pp : 
PRODUCTS of capacity look for increased busi- replenishment of present 
METALS ness before Spring. low steel inventories. 
Time payment plans of 
PLUMBING Slight improvement will : Collections will be slow- selling replacement heat- 
AND continue for the remain- ae Mont a - in er than in November, ing and plumbing equip- 
der of the year, but be- De 109 ’ . slow but slightly better than ment developing  busi- 
HEATING low volume for Dec. ’29. — ec. ’29. ness beyond last Spring’s 
expectations. 
Little change from No- 
| Anticipated increase due tine ling > ag vember. Retail collec- Merchants look for a 
SHOES | to weather. On a par d ; tail at + tions slower, merchant large Christmas business 
| with Dec. ’29 Sename the in retail stocks collections improved over in slippers and novelties. 
| rom Dec. ’29. Dec. '29 
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The Furniture W arehouseman’s 


Display of Facilities Should 
Begin in the Lobby 











A WAREHOUSEMAN may expend 
considerable verbal effort in an at- 
tempt to convince the housewife that his 
storage facilities are such as will assure 
the proper treatment and handling of her 
goods, but talk is never so potent as act- 
ually seeing the facilities, according to 
Henry M. Burgeson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wilshire Fireproof 
Storage Co., Los Angeles. It is this firm’s 
policy to take the prospective customer 
into the warehouse and show her the fa- 
cilities of storage and the methods of 
handling, wherever it is possible to do so. 

Display of storage facilities and meth- 
ods really begins in the office lobby. 
There is a mezzanine floor across the 
rear and part way down the two sides 
of the lobby. The walls of this floor are 
covered with plate glass windows, where 
they face the office, and behind the glass 
is the piano storage room. From the 
lobby the housewife may view the 
pianos already in storage and note how 
well they are protected from dust and 
dirt and otherwise cared for. 

Across the rear of the room is a 
large vault with the door directly in 
front of the visitor, though the office 
counter is between her and the door. But 
a placard above the door announces that 
this is the vault where her silverware 
will be kept. If she desires, she may 
enter it and note the arrangements. 

She will like another feature of the 
vault—the space for fur storage. This 


is a cedar-lined box built within the 
vault, and she will discern that not only 
will her furs be kept safe from moths 
in the cedar box but also that they will 
be safe from thieves because of the 





heavy steel and concrete of the vault 
itself. 

When the visitor has seen these things 
she is perhaps convinced that the re- 
mainder of the establishment is run on 
similar lines and therefore that her 
household effects will be properly cared 
for. It may not be necessary to show 
her the remainder of the establishment. 
But if she does, let’s see what she’ll see. 

Consider the upholstered furniture de- 
partment. Here we find that the furni- 
ture is placed upon sheet iron, tray-like 
shelves, in tiers supported by steel legs, 
the shelves being strengthened by chan- 
nel irons underneath them. A paper en- 
velope is slipped over each piece, but 
the bottom is open. Sprinkled on the 
shelf is the napthalene; the fumes 
caused by the evaporation rise up and 
under the paper covering, thereby pro- 
tecting the fabric and making it unnec- 
essary to sprinkle the chemical upon the 
cloth itself. 

Because of the large amount of fur- 
niture of this type in storage, and the 
prevalence of an abundance of moth de- 
terrent chemical in the air, the firm has 
placed the garment storage cabinets in 
this same room. Wire netting on the 
doors to the cabinets permit the fumes 
to enter and protect the clothing. A case 
of killing two moths with the same moth 
ball! 

Stepping into the rug storage depart- 
ment, the visitor first passes through 
the cleaning room. Here she sees. on 
the floor, a wide area of woven wire— 
the type used in the manufacture of a 
certain kind of bed spring, but much 
larger. Mr. Burgeson said he had the 
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A lobby typical of the modern household goods depository—in warehouse of the Wilshire Fireproof Storage Co., Los Angeles 


affair made by a spring manufacturer, 
Upon this the rug is spread out for a 
cleaning with a vacuum sweeper. The 


from the floor to permit the vacuum to 


erations smooth. 

Passing 
visitor finds that the rugs are wrapped 
on poles and covered with paper. 
rugs are suspended vertically from hooks 
on overhead racks—like so much beef in 
the butcher shop. Even some of the 
9 by 12s are suspended thus. This saves 
space in the room and makes the various 
rugs easy to locate. Other rugs are 
laid upon shelving around the _ room, 
after having been wrapped. 

Other features of the storage room: 
are similar, no doubt, to accepted modern 
practices, but there is one feature which 
will appeal to the customer whose future 
residence is undecided when _ placing 
goods in storage. It is the used furni- 
ture sales department. The prospective 
customer should see this, for if, after 
storing his goods, he decides to move t 
some distant point and does not wari 
to ship ali of his household effects, he 
will be relieved to know that the ware 
house company will sell them for him. 
through a well organized used furniture 
sales department in a sales room at 
jacent to the warehouse offices. He i 
relieved of the spectre of practically giv- 
ing the goods away to some second hané 
dealer who. no doubt, would offer prat 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


eg. U. S. Patent Office 


of 


OR the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 

important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another 
at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 
ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 
When Winter Comes, Will Truck Economy Run Far Behind? 


TINTER is with us again. What shall we do 
W about it? How can we overcome the sad expe- 
riences and the extra service costs that we re- 
member so well from winters which have passed? 
Preparing a truck for winter service calls for opera- 
tions which may be divided into three groups or classes. 
The first includes all of the things done to ward off the 


allowing to stand overnight without water in the radia- 
tor helps to loosen scale and dirt in the water jackets. 
Alkali may be added to the cooling water to dissolve 
deposits. Most of these cleaning methods are known 
and are practiced to increase cooling efficiency in sum- 
mer. Repeat them in the fall—not to increase cooling 
but to get rid of dirt in the cooling system. 














ngeles effect of cold, such as adding anti-freeze to radiators, Adding anti-freeze to water in the radiator to prevent 
» putting on shutters and changing to thinner oil. The freezing is only part of the job of preparing an engine 
= second comprises preventive work to avoid breakdowns’ for cold weather operations. Truck engines are de- 
cturer.™ or road delays which are more difficult to repair out- signed to run with cooling water temperature of the 
for af doors in cold weather. The third takes in those opera-_ order of 150 to 180 deg. If the engine is too cold, oil in 
The tions which can be done any time within a month or two the crankcase will be diluted by unburned fuel working 
onough® but which are much easier to do now than during the down the cylinders, more gasoline will be used than is 
oe 8 winter. necessary, and the engine will not develop its full power. 
atl ' The cooling system of the engine leads off the first Many engines are now equipped with thermostats 
t on | group. | | | casa which control the temperature of water in the jackets 
he op-f To prepare it for winter, clean it out and make it tight and shorten the warming-up period by stopping circu- 
before adding anti-freeze. A good flushing may suf- lation until the engine is hot. Thermostats should be 
m, thee fice; it should precede more thorough cleaning. Drain- checked with a thermometer against the opening and 
rapped ing out the water at night when an engine is hot and _ closing points specified by manufacturers. 
Small 
1 hooks URING the coldest weather when _ suddenly releasing the clutch pedal and tion are so exacting that it is well to 
beet - streets are covered with ice and keeping the motor running at a high provide drivers with certain instructions 
of thee snow the trucks must continue to do their speed. Then they wonder why the wheels’ on the best methods of driving to com- 
S SAV & jobs, Some of the obstacles confronting simply keep spinning on the slippery pete with the difficulties of road travel. 
varlous ® the vehicle work may be eliminated if pavement and the truck does not move. The following suggestions may serve as 
gs al the following suggestions are kept in It is important to remember that trac- a typewritten bulletin to drivers on this 
room, & mind. tion between the rear wheels and the _ subject: 
Most trouble from accidents in winter’ road is first essential. This can be ob- 
room ® comes from driving fast down hill. A tained more readily by starting very Winter Driving 
modert truck is almost unmanageable when _ slowly; that is, by feeding gasoline mod- 
> whici® brakes are suddenly applied going down rately and working the clutch grad- & is difficult to prevent spinning with- 
| future a slippery grade. Even though your’ ually. In other words, the motor shou'd out traction devices. Often by throw- 
placing & truck may have non-skid chains, it is not be accelerated any faster than the ing a little sand, straw, excelsior or an 
| furn ® necessary to look out forthe other fel- wheels will move. old sack under the wheels it will assist 
spective low as well. There is one particular precaution that in getting started. 
, after I should be taken in operating a truck over Do not spin the wheels to get traction, 
nove tm ce slippery pavements; that is to avoid as this reduces the grip of the tires on 
yt wail HE driver who brings his truck to a_ overloading. Or, if this is impossible, to the roadbed. 
ects, ht sudden stop and then leaves it stand- see that the trucks are driven accord- Do not speed the truck in either gear 
e wal’ ing for some time will invariably find ingly. When excessive loads are car- and do not apply the power suddenly. 
or hin, that it is hard to get traction in start- ried, this not only adds to the rolling This strains the engine and transmission, 
irnitu" ® ing. This is because ice has formed motion of the truck downhill, but it re- and burns and wears the rubber in tires. 
om aH under the wheels; and it can be avoided duces the effectiveness of the brakes in Better results are obtained, when on slip- 
He *& by releasing the brakes just before com- stopping the truck at any time. There- pery pavements or ice, if the truck is 
lly SV ing to a stop, and allowing the truck to fore the driver should take into consid- started slowly. 
nd = toast the last few inches. eration the effect of an overload and ex- The minimum use of skid chains when 
or ’ 


Many drivers attempt to start their 
tucks by first racing the motor, then 


ercise commensurate judgment. 
The demands of winter truck opera- 


not needed for traction means the maxi- 


mum service and wear in the tires. The 
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Here is the latest piece of moving equipment of the T. G. Buckley Company, operat- 


ing the Dorchester Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Boston. 


Mounted on a Diamond 


T Model 602 with 231% wheelbase, the de luxe body was built by the Gerstenlager 


Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Heat-treated aluminum alloy is used for all cross members, 


standards and rafters, and the panels are of aluminum. A 48-inch right side door is 
centrally located. Full length rear doors have disappearing tail gate which can be 
loaded when doors are closed or can be closed inside, hidden from view. All letter- 


ing, except warehouse pictured, is of genuine gold leaf. 
This is one of the few van bodies operating with an over-all width 


insignia at rear. 


Allied Van Lines, Inc., 


of more than 96 inches—this one is 102 inches, as allowed by Massachusetts law on 


pneumatic-tired vehicles. 
feet. 


Width inside is 96 inches; cubical capacity, 1152 cubic 
Cost of van j0b, $2,657. Cost of chassis, 6 cylinders, 3 tons, $4,065.70. Balloon 


tires are 3829.75 


average driver dislikes to get out in the 
mud or snow and put his chains on the 
wheels. This may be due to the diffi- 
culty in installing non-skid chains. For 
this reason chains should be used which 
can be applied and taken off quickly, 
and should be used only when necessary 
to obtain traction. 

Chains should not be left off until the 
truck is buried to the hubs, but should 
be installed for the purpose of carrying 
it through these places, and it is hardly 
necessary to use them except when the 
truck is obliged to use low speeds in 
pulling. 

Never use chains on hard roadbeds un- 
less necessary to obtain traction. Chains 
are so constructed as to grip the ground 
and are necessary only when they imbed 
themselves in the roadbed. On hard sur- 
faces where they do not imbed themselves 
in the roadbed, this pressure is taken up 
by the tires and eventually cuts into 
the rubber, and in a short time will ruin 
the tires. It is much better to take the 
chains off when not in use, thus saving 
the wear on the tires, and to reduce the 
vibration of the mechanical parts of the 
truck. Time in taking them off can be 
quickly made up in actual running with- 
out chains. 

The momentum of the truck will often 
carry it through a short bad stretch. 
Before starting through such roads the 
shifting lever should be put in low gear. 
To stop in a mud hole to change gears 
may mean but to stay there indefinitely. 

There is only one sure way of pulling 
through bad stretches of road: install 
chains beforehand and avoid getting 
stuck and laboring under hard condi- 
tions to get out. 

This preparedness saves a_ great 
amount of lost time and hard work, and 
it requires noly a few minutes to install 
proper traction devices—while it may 
require hours to get out if they are not 
put on. 





Poor traction in snow banks and drifts 
is caused by the resistance against the 
front wheels. It is necessary for the 
front wheels to form the opening track, 
and instead of climbing the drifts and 
cutting the path the wheels push the 
snow ahead. 


Care of Trucks 


YRDINARILY it is' necessary to 
change carburetor adjustment, giv- 
ing a slightly richer mixture for best 
results, in cold weather. Great care 
should be taken to see that the adjust- 
ment when made is correct—and then 
left alone. It is impossible to maintain 
proper carburetor adjustment if the 
driver tinkers with it every time the en- 
gine shows the least irregularity of run- 
ning. 
Drain gasoline tank and carburetor of 


sediment accumulated at traps, so that 


no water may be present in any of the 
connections to freeze and cut off the fuel 
supply. If a considerable quantity of 
water is present it may crack the feed 
pipe or connections when freezing. 

The use of a lighter grade of motor 
oil is to be recommended for most vehi- 
cles, as it will flow more readily when 
cold. It is always wise to drain and 
clean the crankcase at the beginning of 
a winter season. 

The steering gear housing and steer- 
ing connections should be cleaned and 
packed with light grease and covered on 
the outside with heavy grease to pre- 
vent the entrance of water while the 
truck is exposed to melting snow and 
sleet. 

Springs should be slushed with oil so 
that no water may work in between the 
leaves to cause rust and freezing. 

Fill all grease cups with soft grease. 
Heavy grease will harden and pack in 
cold weather and will not reach the bear- 
ing surfaces. 
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Driver Comfort 


apne -estonr ge of the type of truc 
employed, it is well in the interes 


of efficient operation, during the coljf 


winter months, to consider the advisabij. 
ity of providing closed cabs and an ar. 
rangement for heating the cab from the 
exhaust of the motor. In very cold ¢lj. 
mates this is a real necessity, and the 
extra cost involved will be made up for 
by increased efficiency on the part of the 
drivers. 

It is an almost irresistible temptation 
—and a most natural one—for the driver 
who is forced to drive with an open cab, 
in bitter cold weather, to stop off now 
and then on the road to get “warmed 
up.” The wise owner will look afte 
the comfort of his drivers and remove 
this temptation. 

To permit a clear view ahead through 
the glass of the windshield in rainy 
weather is vitally important to the safe. 
ty of the car and its occupants. Many 
schemes are used to keep the glass clear 
in wet weather, but perhaps the old. 


fashioned alcohol and glycerine mixture 


carried in a small bottle and rubbed on 
glass as needed, is best. If the bottle 
containing the solution is wrapped in 
a cloth and stowed in the side pocket, it 
will always be ready for use and a cloth 
to apply it will be at hand. 


Radiators 


S to the care of a radiator, to pre. ; 


vent freezing in winter, a common 


misconception of best practice is that§ 
of providing a radiator cover, or throw-§ 


ing a blanket over the hood of the car 


with the belief that this will keep thf 
cold out and retain the heat of the en-§ 


gine. 


where protection is not available. 


below freezing, and wh 
anti-freezing solution 


are as follows: 


1. It should have no injurious effec ™ 


on any part of the system with which 
it comes in contact. 

2. It should be easily dissolved or con: 
bined with water. 

3. It should be reasonably cheap. 

4. It should not waste away by evap- 
oration; that is, its boiling point shoull 
be as high as that of water. 

In selecting the ingredients for a solu: 
tion, these facts should be kept in mind, 
and the properties of each should be 
carefully determined. A recognized av: 
thority on this subject gives the follow 
ing specific recommendations: 

“Denatured alcohol is the best sub: 
stance among the less expensive prot: 
ucts to use as a non-freezing solution 
as it has no destructive action whatevel 
on either metal or rubber, makes ” 





While it is true that this does helpf 
somewhat, it should not be depended on 
to any great extent, as the biggest source f 
of cold air is from underneath the carh 
For 
this reason, if the car is to remain idke® 
out of doors when the temperature if 
there is n> 
in the radiator, & 
the engine should be started and rug 
for a few mintes at frequent intervals § 

It may be said that the requirements ¥ 
for an efficient anti-freezing compounl— 
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depcsits and never causes electrolytic 
action. A solution of 50 per cent water 
and 50 per cent alcohol will stand about 
32 degrees below zero. The only dis- 
advantage is that it evaporates more 
readily than water, so that when adding 
new solution more alcohol than water 
must be added in order to keep the solu- 
tion of the same strength. 

“The combination of alcohol, glycerine 
and water seems to give very good re- 
sults. In this combination equal parts 
of alcohol and glycerine are used. The 
aleohol has a tendency to overcome the 
destructive action of the glycerine on 
the rubber connections, and the glycer- 
ine keeps the alcohol from evaporating 
too rapidly. The freezing point depends 
upon the strength of the solution. A 
solution of 60 per cent water and 20 
per cent each of alcohol and glycerine 
freezes at 24 degrees below zero. The 
proportions must be governed by the lo- 
eality in which they are used.” 


Spark Plugs 


NFORTUNATELY the importance 

of exercising care to insure that 
spark plugs at all times function prop- 
erly is not generally appreciated. While 
the care of spark plugs is perhaps a 
less visible requirement among the items 
of maintenance, much of the motor’s 
success in running during winter de- 
pends on it. 

Here are some essential points to keep 
in mind which, if carefully observed, 
will avoid serious engine trouble, or at 
the least a good deal of inconvenience: 

Porcelain plugs must not be screwed 
down into terminals too tightly, with 
plier, as the porcelain insulation is very 
apt to crack or break, rendering them in- 
effective. 

Engine starting is made exceedingly 
dificult when long reach plugs are fit- 
ted into the cylinders so as to strike 
the valve heads. When this happens, 
short reach plugs should be used. 


In closing and opening plug points 
it is important that the operator find 
the “happy medium” and that the points 
are neither closed nor opened too far. 
It is especially unwise to close plug 
points to obtain slow running and easy 
starting; it is better to open them, as 
this increases the spark’s effectiveness. 
On the other hand, if points are opened 
too far, the spark will jump the safety 
gap in the magneto and it will be prac- 
tically impossible to start the engine. 


If spark plugs are screwed too tightly 
in cold cylinders it will be difficult, or 
in fact impossible, to dislodge them when 
the cylinders are hot. 

Mica plugs should not be scraped with 
rough metal instruments, as carbon and 
soot will collect in the scratches and 
grooves that this will create, substan- 
tially decreasing the efficiency of the 
plugs. 

Both mica and porcelain plugs have 
their advantages under certain condi- 
tions. Porcelain is apt to crack and 
break off when used in a hot dry en- 
gine, whereas mica is not. However, in 
a cool, oily engine, porcelain plugs are 
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One of the vans being used by the Bill Kneeland Motor Express, Inc., West Spring- 
field, Mass., in a newly-inaugurated service—moving furniture across street or 


acrosss country in fast, balloon-tired, 10-room capacity padded vans. 


This vehicle is 


an Autocar 5-ton with 218-inch wheelbase and cost, with equipment, $10,000. Balloon 


tires are 9.75220. 
men, is 1000 cubic feet. 


generally more effective, as the spark 
will jump at the points, even if the plug 
is covered with oil. 

If you have trouble with your spark 
plugs, consult a reliable service station 
and see that you are using the right 
plugs for your engine. 


Other Suggestions 


OME of the jobs performed to avoid 
\7J breakdowns and delays on the road 
in winter time have been mentioned. 
There are others. 

Jolting around in snow even on paved 
streets is hard on springs. 

Tightening U-bolts is a wise preventive 
measure. 

A spring with one broken leaf should 
be repaired before more leaves break. 
Shackles and shackle bolts should be spe- 
cially checked to see that lubricant is 
reaching working parts. 

Carburetion is affected by cold, de- 
spite the marked advance in heat con- 
trol in manifolds. Starting and idling 
are points by which drivers judge car- 
buretors in cold weather. Good start- 
ing calls for a freely working choke 
which will actually choke when closed. 
Spending a few minutes on the choke 
may save a driver a lot of trouble. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in starting in cold 
weather, many drivers allow engines to 
idle for long periods. There is a ten- 
dency to make an idling adjustment too 
rich in cold weather to insure idling 
even when the engine is sold. This set- 
ting brings about crankcase dilution 
when idling for a long time with engine 
hot. 

Allied with the carburetor in insuring 
easy starts in cold weather is the igni- 
tion system. Pitted breaker points, poor 
wiring, dirty plugs and _ improperly 
spaced plug gaps make starting difficult. 
Perhaps the best way to check all of 
these points is to refer to an engine tune 
operation. 

On the electrical system falls much of 
the extra burden of winter operation. 
Starting with an engine cold and oil 


Capacity of body, which has sleeping compartments for three 
The Kneeland firm insures each load for $25,000 


stiff imposes a heavy drain upon a 
battery, and this is just the time that 
we wish maximum strength of spark. 
Lights are used more during the win- 
ter, and the use of lights while parked 
is much greater during the period of 
short days. 

Ground connection to the battery 
usually is neglected until there is trouble. 
Checking it now takes but a short time, 
and it may prevent a roadside tie-up. 

Increasing charging rate of generator 
to conform to extra demands upon the 
battery is not difficult. There may be 
some question how much to increase it, 
but past experience should help. 


I. C. C. Opens Inquiry 
Into Coordinated Rail 
and Motor Transportation 


6 bon first of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s hearings to conclude at 
Washington on March 4, in the investiga- 
tion on its own motion into coordination 
of rail transportation with motor truck 
and bus transportation was held at the 
Hotel Coronado in St. Louis on Nov. 17 
with Commissioner Ezra H. Brainerd, 
Jr., presiding, assisted by Attorney-Ex- 
aminer Leo J. Flynn and Examiner A. E, 
Stephan. 

Commissioner Brainerd, outlining the 
scope of the inquiry, said: 

“The railroads of the country have 
been and are today the backbone of our 
national transportation system. They 
are essential to our national protection 
and to our economic welfare. Other 
forms of transportation, however, have 
more recently come into use and to- 
gether with railroads are performing a 
useful and desirable public service. The 
motor bus and motor truck are perhaps 
the most potent of these new transporta- 
tion facilities. 

“Transportation upon a large scale of 
both passengers and freight by motor 
vehicle is today an established fact. Its 
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A new type of 6-wheel attachment, illustrated herewith, for use on heavy trucks, has 
been introduced by the Cason Six Wheel Attachment Co., 663 Chapel Street, New 


Haven, Conn. 


It is a device consisting of two wheels, axle and locker arm, designed 


to take a portion of the rear-end load and enable the driving wheels to pull rather 


than push. 


with only slight increase in fuel consumption. 


The makers claim that the attachment doubles the truck’s pay load 


The mechanism is insulated from 


shock by its special spring suspension, and its flexibility, it is stated, enables tire 


tread to track without scuffing and sliding which rigidity exacts. 
is shown as installed on a 1930 A. C. Mack truck. 
Wheels at left are riding over an obstacle 


pendently of the drivers. 


facilities are rapidly expanding and it 
has become a permanent and important 
part of our national transportation sys- 
tem. The effect of motor competition 
upon the railroads has been, however, to 
greatly reduce their tonnage and conse- 
quently their revenues. The loss of pas- 
senger traffic has been most noticeable. 
The passenger business of class 1 rail- 
ways in the western district has declined 
approximately 240 million dollars since 
1920. The operating ratio of passenger 
and allied services of said carriers for 
1929 was 98.8 as against 80.7 for 1920. 

“Confronted with this situation, some 
of the rail carriers of the country have 
undertaken to extend their transporta- 
tion facilities to include motor vehicles. 
This has been done in various ways. 
Some have gone into it directly; others 
have extended their operations by pri- 
vate contracts with independent oper- 
ators; others have done so by acquiring 
stock in motor companies; others have 
organized subsidiary companies. The 
extent to which the rail carriers have 
thus attempted to extend their transpor- 
tation facilities is shown in the answers 
made by class 1 line haul carriers to the 
questionnaire served on them in the early 
stages of this proceeding. 

“A stistical summary of said answers 
has been prepared and will be introduced 
at this hearing. 

“The Interstate Commerce Act in its 
present form does not lend itself to a 
proper coordination under Federal regu- 
lation of rail and motor transportation, 
except possibly to a limited extent in 
terminal service. 

“The Commission has been advised by 
the carriers subject to its jurisdiction of 
the legal and other difficulties which they 
have encountered in their attempts to co- 
ordinate motor with rail service. There 
are no adequate or clear provisions in 





The attachment 
The extra wheels operate inde- 


the existing law for the publication of 
tariffs, for the establishment of joint 
rates, through routes, or division of 
earnings, accounting practices, etc., ap- 
plicable to such coordinated service. 

“It has seemed to the Commission that 
some plan should be developed for the 
proper coordination of these services un- 
der public authority so that every trans- 
portation agency useful in serving the 
public may find its proper sphere. 

“With these facts in mind, the Com- 
mission instituted upon its own motion 
this inquiry for the purpose of securing 
in record form the pertinent facts upon 
which it may base its conclusions as to 
what steps are necessary as a legal basis 
for the more effectual coordination of 
these two important transportation ser- 
vices. 

“The extent to which the carriers have 
already attempted to coordinate these 
services has been shown in the plain fig- 
ures which have been sent to us in the 
answers to our questionnaire heretofore 
referred to. We should have facts in re- 
gard to (a) the economic problems and 
conditions involved; (b) the obstacles, 
legislative and otherwise, that stand in 
the way of accomplishing further and 
more efficient coordination; (c) the re- 
sults, good or bad, of experience in the 
field of coordination, in the form of con- 
structive suggestions; (d) information 
and suggestions based upon experienced 
judgment from those primarily inter- 
ested in motor vehicle operations. 

“Many parties other than the respon- 
dent carriers are interested in this pro- 
ceeding. They have in their possession 
much informative data and they have 
asked and will be permitted to present 
to us all pertinent facts within their 
knowledge, bearing in mind, of course, 
the primary purpose of this proceeding 
—namely, the more effectual coordina- 
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tion under law of rail and motor trans. 
portation. 

“As stated in the notice of hearing, 
arguments are not desired at these hear. 
ings. Opportunity to file briefs and argue 
the matter before the Commission wil] 
be afforded. 

“While the case is assigned to my 
docket, it will not be possible for me to 
be present at the taking of all of the eyj- 
dence. Leo J. Flynn, one of the Commis. 
sion’s very able attorney-examiners, will 
preside in my absence, and Examiner 
Stephan will assist him and all inter. 
ested parties in getting into the record 
a full statement of all pertinent facts. 

“The State Commissions have been in. 
vited to cooperate with us in this pro- 
ceeding. Any aid or assistance they 
can give will be appreciated by me and 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 


The first witness offered by the rail- : 
roads was F. H. Millard, controller and § 
assistant to the president of the St. BF 


Louis-Southwestern Railroad, which 
owns as a 
Transportation Co., operating 
and trucks in the southwestern States 
for the transportation of passengers and 
freight. 
was incorporated on Oct. 1, 1928, with a 
capital stock of $1,265,000, all owned by 
the railroad company. 


Officers of the railroad company, who § 


also serve the transportation company, 


receive no pay from the latter, Mr. Mil- § 
The advantages of the FF 
flexible method of transportation as to § 


lard testified. 


schedule and handling of freight were 
cited by Mr. Millard as among the rea- 


sons for the growth of the bus and truck , 


movement. The problem of store pick- 
up and store-door delivery, eliminating 
the storing and packing of merchandise, 
were given as advantages of the move- 
ment by truck. 

More than 100 representatives of rail- 
roads, bus and truck companies and auto- 
mobile manufacturers were present at 
the St. Louis hearing. 


Class 1 Railroads 
List Investments 


of Motor Vehicles 


LASS 1 steam railways had a prop- 

erty investment of $40,048,607 in mo- 
tor vehicles on June 30, according to 
answers made by the carriers to ques- 
tionnaires sent them by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection 
with its investigation into the coordina- 
tion of common carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act with common 
carriers by motor vehicle, it was an- 
nounced at Washington on Nov. 19. This 
is Docket No. 23400. 

The figures made public by the Com- 
mission deal only with motor vehicles 
actually owned or indirectly controlled 
by the railroads through subsidiary com- 
panies and do not cover the bus and 
truck operations of companies indeper- 
dent of the railroads, or with which the 
carriers have contractural agreements. 


subsidiary the Southwest § 
buses § 


The Southwest Transportation § 
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During the six months ending June 
99 the railroads, either directly or 
through subsidiary companies, operated 
551 trucks and 115 trailers during the 
six-month period, and maintained 8863 
miles of intrastate and 1546 miles of in- 
terstate truck routes. 

The trucks traveled a total of 3,211,233 
miles during the first half of this year, 
of which 254,833 miles were interstate. 

Tonnage carried by means of railroad- 
operated trucks aggregated a total of 
413,259 tons, of which 22,968 tons was 
carried interstate. Total freight rev- 
enues from this source amounted to $1,- 
580,862, of which $88,311 was derived 
from interstate traffic. 

The increase in the use of both buses 
and trucks since 1927 is shown by the 
Commission’s compilation. 

Trucks have increased from 141 in use 
in 1927 to 219 in 1928, to 413 in 1929, 
and 551 during the first six months of 
1930, while truck-miles kept pace with 
979,251 in 1927, 1,720,706 in 1928, 4.588,- 
781 in 1929 and 3,211,233 during the six 
months ended June 30 of this year. 


Mileage 


The mileage of truck routes, intrastate, 
was shown as 1985 for 1927, 2991 for 


' 1928, 7021 for 1929 and 8863 for the six 


months of this year, while interstate 
routes totaled 385 miles in 1927, 524 
miles in 1928, 1128 miles in 1929 and 
1546 miles in the first six months of 1930. 
_ The tonnage of freight carried by rail- 
road-operated trucks amounted to 348,- 
718 in 1927, 488,419 in 1928, 693,572 dur- 


| ing 1929, and 413,259 in the first six 


months of this year, while revenues from 


| this traffic amounted to $1,311,807 in 
| 1927, $1,734,831 


in 1928, $2,721,736 in 
1929, and $1,580,862 during the first six 
months of this year. 

The statistics deal only with the buses 
and trucks operated directly by the rail- 


» roads, or through subsidiary companies, 


and are based on reports from railroads 
whose annual operating revenues are $1,- 


| 000,000 or over—the Class I railroads. 


Returns to the Commission’s question- 
naire from Class II and III steam rail- 


ways, and from electric railways, are 


now being tabulated by the Commission, 


' and statistical summaries of these re- 
ports will be made public by the Com- 
F Mission upon completion of the tabula- 


tions. 


Recent Models 


‘XYRAMM MOTORS, INC., Delphos, 

Ohio: A new 3-ton, known as Series 
E, is powered by a 6-cylinder engine. The 
standard chassis has a 160-inch wheel- 
base, with 175 inches optional. A 
straight rating of 20,000 pounds is ap- 
plied to the vehicle. A 4-speed transmis- 
sion is built in unit with the engine. 
Four-wheel hydraulic service brakes are 
fitted and operated by a B-K vacuum 
booster; a Tru-Stop disk brake is 
mounted on the propeller shaft. Wheels 
are cast metal spoked type with 20x7- 
inch rims, duals in the rear. Budd disk 
Wheels can be supplied at slight extra 
cost. The regular price of this truck 


chassis is $2,595. 
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New Roanoke (Va.) Truck Depot Is Warehouse-Controlled 








BOUT 200 shippers, railroad execu- 
‘4 tives, motor freight line operators 
and others interested in motor vehicle 
operation attended the recent opening 
of the Roanoke Truck Depot, adjoining 
the Roanoke Public Warehouse on Salem 
Avenue West, Roanoke, Va. Addresses 
were made by N. W. Pugh, president of 
the Roanoke Chamber of Commerce; H. 
C. Kelting, Louisville, chairman of the 
Truck Association Executives of Amer- 
ica and secretary of the Motor Truck 
Club of Kentucky; and Tom Snyder, In- 
dianapolis, president of the Warehouse 
Distributing Corp. of that city and sec- 














retary of the Motor Truck Association 
of Indiana. 

The illustration above is of the ban- 
quet held in the terminal at the time it 


was opened to the public. The depot 
cost $30,000 to build. It is steam heated, 
has fifteen office rooms, and fifteen sleep- 
ing rooms for drivers. The depot shed 
is 60 by 100 feet, with 250 feet of ware- 
house platform immediately adjacent. A 
private siding affords room for spotting 
seven railroad cars. Cold storage facili- 
ties are provided for perishable goods. 
The depot and its facilities are de- 
signed to serve, by motor truck, some 300 
cities and towns with store door delivery. 





Grass-Premier Truck Co., Sauk City, 
Wis.: A complete new line is announced 
ranging from two to seven tons capacity 
in the 4-wheel type and from six to 
twelve tons in the 6-wheel type. Seven 
models are powered with Wausheka 6- 
cylinder engines and eight models by 
Lycoming straight eight engines. Ajl 
models feature five and seven speed 
transmission, balloon tires and hydraulic 
air brakes. 





LaFrance-Republic Corporation, Alma, 
Mich.: Deliveries are being made of a 
new model, H-2, 15,000 pounds, straight 
rating capacity, 3% to 4 tons pay load 
capacity, powered with a 6-cylinder Ly- 
coming motor and equipped with 4-wheel 
hydraulic brakes, internal expanding. 
Standard tire equipment is 34x7 heavy 
duty pneumatics with dual rears, or 
8.25-20 balloons at option of purchaser; 
other tire equipment is available to meet 
individual needs. Model H-2 replaces the 
former H-1 and L-1. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 


A Fact - Finding 
Survey of Truck 
Transportation 

(Concluded from page 18) 
percentage of traveling time are your 
trucks partially loaded? What percent- 
age of traveling time are they empty or 
practically so? What percentage of a 
24-hour day are your trucks idle? What 
proportion of your hauling is done be- 
tween 6 p. m and 6 a. m.? 

Does your business show a marked sea- 
sonal fluctuation? If so, is this to be at- 
tributed to bad highway conditions at 
certain seasons, or to the nature of the 
commodities you haul? 

The survey is particularly aimed to 
get information as to costs, and each op- 
erator is asked to send a blank form used 
for cost accounting records, if they are 
kept. Copies of freight tariffs, schedules 
or other similar literature also are re- 
quested. 

The routes, mileage and frequency of 
service are sought from all truckmen 
who operate over regular routes on some 
sort of schedule. If no scheduled trips 
are made over regular routes, informa- 
tion concerning the area served is re- 
quested. 

The truck operators also are asked 
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whether they are affiliated with rail or 
water lines or whether they are under 
contract to those lines and whether they 
compete with rail or water lines. 

Having studied the returns to these 
questionnaires, officials of the two De- 
partments decided it would be necessary 
to make a field survey to get more com- 
plete information. It was said that the 
average return of the questionnaires 
was about as good as the return of ques- 
tionnaires usually is. However, as tie 
question of answering them was purely 
voluntary on the part of truck operators, 
many were ignored. 

The information to be sought by the 
field men has been decided upon and 
each man will be furnished with mimeo- 
graphed forms on which the data will be 
transcribed. It will be obtained, of 
course, through personal interviews with 
selected truckmen. The selections were 
made from truckmen who appeared like- 
ly to be capable of furnishing the most 
complete information. For example, 250 
of the questionnaires indicated that cost 
accounting systems were maintained by 
the operators. These concerns were in- 
cluded in the list of those to be visited 
in the field survey. 

In addition, the field work will cover a 
unit cost analysis of individual vehicles; 
analyses of trips; miscellaneous data on 
principal commodities carried; practices 
regarding helpers or relief drivers; ar- 
rangements for obtaining return loads, 
and other things. 

The field men will go into minute de- 
tail concerning the tire equipment car- 
ried on front and rear wheels, the num- 
ber of wheels to a truck and the rated 
capacity of each truck. 

Checking up on individual trips, the 
field men will determine the number of 
trips each way per week between points 
of origin and destination; the number of 
miles traveled over various types of 
roads, such as earth-sand-clay topsoil; 
gravel-waterbound macadam;_ bitumin- 
ous macadam-concrete. 

The amount of taxes paid will be gone 
over exhaustively, so the amount per ve- 
hicle per year can be determined. This 
will include personal property, State, 
county, gasoline and permit taxes, and 
any other charges of this nature motor 
vehicle operators are forced to pay. 

The question of insurance will be 
probed, this also being worked out on a 
unit-per-year basis. The types of insur- 
ance included are fire and theft, liability, 
property damage, collision, merchandise, 
workmen’s compensation, and any special 
type needed. 

The unit cost analysis will include 
questions as to the type of vehicle ana- 
lyzed; total mileage; average load; num- 
ber of working days covered; type and 
condition of road; commodities carried; 
number of wheels on the vehicle ana- 
lyzed; tire equipment; depreciation; cost 
of gasoline, oil and grease; wages of 
driver and helper; and cost of mainte- 
nance and repairs. 

Analysis of individual trips will cover 
the type of vehicle; rated capacity; days 
operated; points of origin and destina- 
tion; distance traveled; tons carried and 
number of ton-miles. 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


Under the head of general expenses 
will go expenditures for rent, insurance, 
taxes, wages, heat.and light, divided as 
to their application to garages, terminals 
and administration. 

Under the head of miscellaneous will 
go such information as to principal com- 
modities carried in order of importance; 
seasonal fluctuations and their cause; 
daily mileage of all trucks; per cent of 
traveling time trucks are loaded to ca- 
pacity, partly loaded or empty; reasons 
for night hauling; estimated daily loss of 
time due to traffic congestion, together 
with an estimate of the value of that 
time; whether the congestion is urban or 
rural; number of employees; number of 
terminals, and whether owned or leased; 
garage and warehouse facilities; whether 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity is required for operation. 

The information to be amassed in this 
survey will be available some time be- 
fore that compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is published. It 
should be more indicative of trends and 
practices now existing in the trucking 
industry, because the Commission’s sur- 
vey naturally is primarily concerned with 
railroad-owned truck lines. 

It is true that some of the questions 
asked by the joint survey of the two De- 
partments are the same as those asked in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
questionnaire. The I. C. C., however, 
was more concerned with such questions 
as rail-truck competition and the affilia- 
tion of rail and truck lines. The I. C. C. 
is seeking its information more to deter- 
mine for itself whether it has jurisdiction 
over rail-truck (and bus) lines or whether 
such jurisdiction is advisable if it does 
not have it now. 

The Commerce-Agriculture survey, on 
the other hand, is not primarily directed 
at those things. Rather, it is being car- 
ried on with a view to helping the truck- 
ing industry by assembling facts and fig- 
ures which can be used by individual 
truck operators in making their own lines 
more efficient and profitable. 

Many other industries have _ been 
helped by similar surveys by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and it is believed 
that in the end the trucking business also 
will be aided. Many truckmen feel that 
it is an imposition to be asked to fill in 
questionnaires; others are afraid the in- 
formation will be used against them in 
some way. 

Perhaps it is something of an imposi- 
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tion to fill in questionnaires, especially 
when to do so intelligently requires con. 
siderable time, but in the end it will 
pay, for the data collected is sure to he 
valuable. There is no need for truckmey 
to feel that they will get in trouble by 
filling out the questionnaires, for the in. 
formation will not be given out except 
in a general form and it will not be used 


except as a basis for compiling the gen. [ 


eral report on the trucking industry. 
The Department of Commerce has 
just completed a most comprehensive 
survey of the wholesale and retail groce- 
ery trade, using Louisville, Ky., as a typi- 
cal city. Some opposition was encoun- 
tered from individual grocers, but now 
that the survey is over it is realized that 
the survey was of incalculable value. 


Not only have retailers in Louisville & 
dressed up their stores, remodeled their f 
buildings and installed new equipment, f 
but retailers all over the country have & 
taken it up and are actually increasing f 
It is believed that witha 
similar amount of information concern- ff 
ing the trucking industry, truckmen will § 


their profits. 


be able to see where their profits have 
been leaking away and will be in a posi- 
tion to stop the leaks, to their undoubted 
advantage. 


Facilities Dis play 
Should Begin in the 
Lobby of Warehouse 


(Concluded from page 36) 


tically nothing for it but who, when he 


sold it, would get a good price. 


“We have no difficulty disposing of § 


second hand furniture,’ Mr. Burgeson 
explained. 
logical effect on the public in connection 
with buying goods at a warehouse. 
that the people believe that they are get- 
ting ‘distress’ merchandise and therefore 
obtaining it at a bargain. It’s true that 
the selling price is far less than the 
price of new goods, but is really nearer 
the goods’ value than some may presume. 

“We handle the goods on a commis- 
sion, getting as much for it as we 
can for the customer; and he, in turn, 
gets more for it than if he sold it toa 
second hand furniture dealer. Sometimes 
we buy a home owner’s effects direct 
from his house, if he knows at the time 
that he is leaving the community. At 
other times it is the goods that the 
owner decides to sell after it has been 
in storage for a time and a definite deci- 
sion has been made relative to the future 
residence. All of our advertising of used 
furniture is in the classified columns of 
the newspapers. 

“To handle the merchandising of used 
furniture we have an experienced used 
furniture salesman. He handles every- 
thing except the pianos. They are han- 
dled by another person, an experienced 
piano man, and carried in a_ used 
piano department. We specialize on used 
grand pianos, for which there seems t0 
be a better demand in this region than 
for uprights. The salesman works on 
a commission.” 


“There is a certain psycho- — 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Evils Confronting Warehousing Discussed at Joint Convention 


of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma Organizations 


ROBLEMS of importance to the storage industry 
Prvere discussed at the joint convention of the Mis- 


souri Warehousemen’s 


homa Transfer & Warehousemen’s 


HE joint gathering of the three State 
associations was presided over by Mr. 


| Cole, who, following the address of wel- 
' come by Mayor Patterson of Joplin, de- 
' clared that not for many years had the 
| country faced a period of depression com- 
| parable with that of recent months. 


“In common with others,” Mr. Cole 


| said, “the warehouse industry naturally 
| has been affected—fortunately not as yet 
' to the extent felt by many manufac- 
| turers and distributors upon whom we 

' are more or less dependent for business. 


“To a limited extent this slowing up 
of business, forcing a more rapid turn- 
increased hand-to- 
mouth buying, has aided rather than re- 
tarded business of the merchandise ware- 
housemen. Still, this may be a tempo- 
rary advantage only, as no basic indus- 
try such as ours could long prosper with 
subnormal conditions prevailing general- 
ly throughout the country. 

“A good index of business conditions 
mentioned, and one which warehousemen 
watch closely, is carloadings as compared 
with the preceding year. We all know 
there has been a decrease (about 20 per 
cent), but surely and slowly a gradual 
improvement in business may be ex- 
pected. However, it will be a long time, 
no doubt, before business presented for 


Association, 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association and the Okla- 
Association at the 
Hotel Connor in Joplin, Mo., on Oct. 17 and 18. Fifty- 
five executives attended. The Missouri 
held its semi-annual meeting, attended by delegates from 
' the other States. 
4 “Time and the right cooperation will solve all our 
» problems,” declared Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, Mo., 
» president of the Missouri body. 
' emphasized by other speakers as being of utmost impor- 
' tance in view of the present business situation. 
' merchandising methods were stressed. 

The need for “a stiffening of the backbone and a grim 


And cooperation was 


By Roy M. EDMONDS 


the Kansas 


organization 


determination to hew along the lines of doing business 
on a basis that will need no readjustment when condi- 
tions return to normal,’ was declared necessary by 
Harry C. Herschman, St. Joseph, general president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Association. 

A thorough knowledge of costs was declared by sev- 
eral speakers to be essential, and the effects of ruinous 
competition were discussed. 


The thought was brought 


out that moving could not be standardized through 


price-cutting. 


Better 
motion schemes. 


storage will approximate anything like 
the present space surplus in our ware- 
houses. If this is a statement of facts, 
and I believe it is, how unwarranted ap- 
pear most, if not.all, of these new ‘ter- 
minal projects.’ Some of the ridiculous 
promotion schemes persist to the point 
of actual construction and naturally are 
a constant menace at all times to all 
warehouses. 

“It occurs to me we need more. than 
anything else a well established ‘group 
spirit,’ a spirit of comradeship, sympa- 
thy and cooperation, if we are to achieve 
the measure of success we are justified 
in expecting as an integral or necessary 
part of the transportation and distribu- 
tion system of the country. Time and 
the right sort of cooperation unquestion- 
ably will solve all our problems. With 
sympathy and support of the members 
toward each other, our highest ideals of 
service to the public at a price allowing 
a fair return for our investment may be 
attained.” 

Mr. Herschman in his talk on “Ethics 
and Aspect” discussed purpose of enter- 
prise, knowledge of fundamentals, cost 
of doing business, price-cutting, exorbi- 
tant rates, business methods, associa- 
tional advantages, loyalty and confidence, 
and a glimpse at the future. Alluding 
to rates, he said: 


Also considered were such evils as Government com- 
petition through operation of the Federal Barge Lines, 
and the building of additional warehouses through pro- 
Assurances were given that these ad- 
verse developments would be fought. 


“The habitual price-cutter is just as 
ready to overcharge a customer when op- 
portunity presents itself as he is to un- 
dercharge another customer when cir- 
cumstances are reversed. 

“The old-fashioned idea of extracting 
every cent which the traffic will bear is 
not, in any sense, in accord with the 
20th Century business ethics. Indulging 
in such a practice will not only bring 
failure to him who participates in it, 
because he will soon be known to all the 
world, but it also does material wrong 
to the industry of which he is a part. 

“Caveat emptor (let the purchaser be- 
ware) even as a legal doctrine, has been 
eliminated from the common law. Busi- 
ness has found that it pays well to serve 
the buyer and not deceive him. 

‘“‘Warehousemen should, not only as in- 
dividuals, but for the prestige of our 
industry, take pride in the quality of 
service rendered. By thoroughly elimi- 
nating deception, we will further our 
reputation for high character in business 
transactions. By sowing the seed of re- 
sponsibility and fair dealing in our every 
activity, we will reap the harvest of 
good things because of our dependability. 

“All of this must be lived up to and 
written into the good-will of business or- 
ganizations as legitimate and important 
factors of success.” 
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Discussing ‘“‘a glimpse at the future,” 
Mr. Herschman said: 

“One of the doleful diversions of the 
..alarmist during these times is to enlarge 
upon the gloomy outlook with reference 
to world conditions in order to substan- 
tiate the comforting conclusion that re- 
covery is impossible for us until the 
whole world becomes prosperous once 
more. 

“Certainly, these months’ through 
which we have been passing have not 
yielded a superabundance of business 
over which we might become enthusias- 
tic. This is a period of readjustment, 
the result of previous overconfidence and 
ill-advised expansion in many directions. 

“It is my personal opinion that this is 
no time—in fact, there is no time for 
pessimism. Hard work and _ straight 
thinking will merit and gain the reward 
which we would have. It is more essen- 
tial now, than in times less strenuous, 
for us to face the present situation with 
full vigor, clear heads and keen vision. 
We must not feel the necessity of mak- 
ing concessions in any direction, or of 
traveling unstable paths by which we 
might gain a temporary advantage, only 
to find that in the long run we have bur- 
dened ourselves with fetters which can- 
not be thrown off. 

“At no time in my experience has there 
been a greater need for a stiffening of 
the backbone and a grim determination 
to hew along the lines of doing business 
on a basis that will need no further re- 
adjustment when conditions return to 
normal. 

“As a nation we are young. Although 
we may, at times, suffer temporary trials 
and tribulations, the future may only be 
judged by the knowledge that we are a 
progressive people, with a will to have 
our portion of the best things of this 
life. 

“Our own industry represents an es- 
sential element in the economic structure 
of our nation. There is a distinct need 
for the service which we offer. 

“As I contemplate the future, I do 
so with a firm conviction that we shall, 
as an industry, increase in usefulness to 
our fellow men, and with an unfaltering 
faith in the belief, that, as individuals, 
the reward which we receive will not be 
less than that for which we _ have 
strived.” 

L. A. Graham, vice-president of the 
Relay Motors Corporation, spoke on 
“Trucking Costs” and urged the installa- 
tion of a simple cost-finding system. His 
talk was along the line of the one he has 
made at various warehouse association 
meetings. 

At the merchandise division meeting 
the presiding officer was W. F. Long, St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Cole, discussing “Hurtful Agen- 
cies Against the Warehouse Business, 
and How They May Be Combatted,” 
mentioned unethical competition, lack of 
cost knowledge, and “‘the constant elabo- 
ration of the list of commodities covered 
by the United States Warehouse Act” as 
among these agencies. On the latter 
point he said: 

‘The growth of this list of commodi- 
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ties is constant, but, as water eventually 
finds its level, so will this plan of ware- 
housing ultimately live or die according 


to its.merits. .Now is a difficult time to 
secure corrective legislation, if any is 
needed against this scheme of warehous- 
ing.” 

Mr. Cole continued: 

“Cooperative warehousing now being 
promoted in one way or the other is an- 
other harmful agency, or is at least dis- 
turbing former methods of distribution 
proved profitable to warehousemen and 
their customers. As some of the coop- 
erative warehouse plans contemplate con- 
solidation of stocks in regularly estab- 
lished warehouses, the net result is an 
improvement on the first idea of setting 
up separate or cooperative warehouses 
for the goods of some particular group. 
This is one of those things hard to com- 
bat and will progress or decline as a re- 
sult of actual experience of operation. 

“Of course, the menace of casual ware- 
house set-ups in otherwise unoccupied 
buildings in an endeavor to produce 
earnings that may reduce losses occa- 
sioned by interest payments on invest- 
ment, taxes, etc., is extremely harmful 
to the regularly established merchan- 
dise warehouses. This is one of the 
harmful agencies that can, overnight, by 
a ‘devil take you’ attitude toward the 
legitimate warehouse, create more dis- 
cord and loss of earnings than almost 
anything that can be thought of. About 
the only relief from this extremely harm- 
ful situation which may quickly destroy 
or seriously impair the value of a sub- 
stantial investment appears to be by leg- 
islative action. As every rose is said to 
have its thorn, such relief may have its 
thorns as well. 

“Another recent development is the 
ship-by-truck idea frequently or occa- 
sionally associated with a warehouse for 
merchandise storage or distribution. As 
this departure has upset our railroad 
friends, so it may in time have a very 
disturbing effect upon some of us. No 
doubt several years will elapse before 
the whole picture is clear and just what, 
if anything, can be done about it, or, on 
the other hand, if it requires cooperative 
action, may be debatable. 

“One of the most harmful agencies to 
appear in our somewhat clouded sky, and 
one if allowed to run rampant will 
speedily settle all of our troubles by 
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definitely putting a good many of us out 
of business, is the entry of the Govern. 
ment into warehouse business as exem- 
plified by the Inland Waterways Cor. 
poration in their free or less than cost 
storage arrangement on certain com- 
modities and their discriminatory atti- 
tude generally toward legitimate ware. 
houses. Happily, our parent organization, 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, quickly met the challenge and 
after efforts failed to induce the Federal] 
Barge Line to cease and desist, a com- 
plaint was filed with the I. C. C. The 
showing made by Chairman Dietrich 
and other warehousemen at the recent 
I. C. C. hearing should bring an order 
from that august body, alleviating, if 
not entirely eliminating, the cause of 
our complaint. The journey is not over 
by any means and additional support 
may be called for, as the outcome will 
not be determined for several months. 


“In this same connection some of our 
warehousemen come in contact with rail- 
road-operated warehouses. The urge for 
business has at times caused the carriers 
to lose sight of the unremunerative re- 
turns received from warehouse activities 
in their anxiety to secure a road haul on 
shipments. This is a matter under in- 
vestigation in the hope less than cost of 
storage by carriers may eventually be 
done away with. This practice, how- 
ever, has been very largely confined to 
seaboard and possibly lake ports. 


“Here is what may prove the most 
harmful blow of all to public warehouse- 
men. At the time the I. C. C. rendered 
its recent decision (ICC 17000, part 7), 
one of its rulings was that after Jan. 
1 next western trunk lines shall cease 
the granting of storage-in-transit privi- 
lege to grain products not still in process 
of manufacture. This means there will 
be no storage-in-transit of flour or feed 
in public warehouses after Jan. 1. Please 
do not say that as you do not handle any 
of these commodities you are not inter- 
ested. If mercantile warehouses now in- 
terested in feed and flour storage suffer 
a large loss of tonnage on account of 
this ruling, it goes without saying they 
will more vigorously than ever before 
contest for business that otherwise would 
not be subject to such intense solicita- 
tion. This issue must be met. It is more 
than important, and if the ruling stands 
it will prove exceedingly disastrous to 
warehousemen in western trunk line ter- 
ritory, and particularly in Missouri.” 

Mr. Cole read a letter from R. E. 
Jones, a Kansas City warehousemat, 
stressing the importance for action in 
connection with combatting the elimina- 
tion of storage-in-transit privilege. Mr. 
Jones pointed out that “in the event 
storage-in-transit privileges are elimi 
nated on flour and mill feeds, it is not 
only reasonable to expect the same idea 
to be later applied to many other com- 
modities such as sugar, coffee, beans, 
cereals, iron and steel, farm implements, 
etc.” 

A resolution was presented urging the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
to support the Missouri Warehousemen’s 
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Association by participating in interven- 
ing petition filed for revocation of the 
ruling, and that the president of the 
Missouri association be authorized to ap- 
point a member to serve on any commit- 
tee that may be formed by the A. W. A. 
to press the situation. 

D. S. Adams, Kansas City, chairman 
of the A. W. A. national advertising 
committee, outlined the committee’s ac- 
tivities. 

C. C. Daniel, Jr., Kansas City, dis- 
cussed “Outlook of the Warehouse Busi- 
ness from a Young Man’s Viewpoint.” 

In a talk on “Extent and Effect on 
Warehouses of Interurban Truck Lines,” 
F. A. Tonnies, Joplin, declared that a 
check on his firm’s merchandise hauling 
for the past five years had shown a de- 
crease of about 50 per cent due to truck- 
ing transportation line competition. 

“Many of these companies are irre- 
sponsible,’ Mr. Tonnies said. ‘We have 
so many running in and out of Joplin 
that I do not know one-half of them. 
They are continually changing, and as 
I see it, they are ruining the business of 
concerns that have spent years to build 
up a legitimate business and have a 
home to go to and a place to pay taxes.” 

Fred R. Long, St. Louis, president of 
the A. W. A. merchandise division, re- 
ported regarding the I. C. C. Memphis 
hearing on the A. W. A. complaint filed 
with the I. C. C. regarding Federal 
Barge Lines competition. 

The report of the committee on terms 
and conditions and their uses in quoting 
was submitted by its chairman, W. F. 
Long. It recommended the adoption of 
a code which follows closely along the 
lines of that used by the A. W. A. 

A. N. Hansen, St. Joseph, presiding 
at the household goods division session, 
declared that “with the fundamental 
changes that have taken place during the 
past decade, especially during the last 
year or so, you cannot be sure that you 
can do business tomorrow, the way you 
did it yesterday or are doing it today.” 

“Various Types of Moving Equip- 
ment” was discussed by R. W. Page, 
Tulsa, Okla. Commenting that the in- 
dustry was not yet sold on any one type, 
he said he had been hoping “that sooner 
or later some manufacturer would re- 
alize that the warehouseman needs a spe- 
cial type of equipment.” 

H. E. MacNiven, Chicago, field secre- 
tary of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, discussed the 
possibility of demanding a standard of 
service from firms applying for N. F. 
W. A. membership. 

M. G. McCollum, Kansas City, pre- 
sented for discussion a proposed Allied 
Van Lines schedule prepared on a mile- 
age-tonnage basis, and explained the 
Schedule, declaring it would cut out 
about 90 per cent of the conflict among 
A.V. L. members. “It might be too soon 
to put such a schedule into effect,” he 
said, “but the sooner we get it, the 
sooner we will begin to reap the benefits, 
and it is bound to come, so it is not too 
soon to be figuring and to be prepared.” 


“Fundamental Changes in Preparing 
Goods for Shipment” was discussed by 
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Ohio Haulers Organizing to Enforce State Statutes 

















Group of Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers at Toledo in October. 


Left to 


right, Roy Bury and Paul Bury, Lyons; E. A. Mallory, Toledo; Frank E. Kirby, 
Columbus, the association’s manager; R. J. Perry, McClure; G. F. Keller, Bowling 
Green; and Cy Lee and Ed Lee, Toledo 


T a meeting of leading truck operat- 
ing executives at the Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce in October a local asso- 
ciation, representing seven counties of 
northwestern Ohio, was organized under 
the guidance of the Ohio Association of 
Commercial Haulers. About eighty per- 
sons attended, representing two score 
public utility certified operators of the 
district. The objective is to handle local 
truck law enforcement problems more ef- 
fectively and efficiently in cooperation 


with the State organization, in an effort 
to prevent movement of vehicles of un- 
certified operators in violation of the 
Public Utilities Commission’s rulings and 
the State laws. 

The Toledo Chamber of Commerce and 
the Toledo Better Business Bureau, co- 
operating in the movement, are conduct- 
ing an educational campaign among the 
Toledo shippers, urging them to use only 
certificated operators. Housewives are 
being similarly requested. 





F. E. Orcutt, St. Louis. 
Rate” was considered by Joseph C. 
Wirthman, Kansas City. Henry Rowe 
pointed out various warehouse side lines. 
The following telegram was read from 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the N. F. W. A. and general 
manager of the Allied Van Lines: 

“You are urged in your deliberations 
to stress the extreme importance of close 
cooperation in local affairs. More money 
is being lost in ridiculous competition on 
business available than is being lost be- 
cause of a falling off in volume. When 
business is good, we don’t need associa- 
tions. The test of associations is during 
a business slow-uv. While commodity 
buying can be stimulated by price re- 
ductions, sales in our business will not 
stimulate a demand for our service. On 
storage business most of the competition 
is between association members, and 
price-cutting competition between mem- 
bers can only result in further reduction 
in revenues. If ever there was a time 
to work in harmony, now is that time. 
Bury past suspicions and face the situa- 
tion with united effort.” 


“Getting the 


a = - _ _ $$ 


With President Cole in the chair, the 
Missouri association held a short busi- 
ness meeting. 

“President Hoover a few days ago 
made the statement,” Mr. Cole said in 
part, “that ‘Government in business ex- 
cept in an emergency jeopardizes oppor- 
tunity,’ but we fail to see the application 
in the matter of discriminatory storage 
and other practices of the Government- 


owned and operated barge line. No 
emergency exists demanding the build- 
ing of river warehouses beyond the 


common need of transportation service. 
Initiative is destroyed, opportunity jeop- 
ardized, and established business seri- 
ously hampered when the Government 
attempts to take over the duties of the 
legitimate warehousemen.”’ 

Ma. Cole described “our business situ- 
ation” as follows: 

“Household goods division: Storage 
more or less good, with local moving 
considerably below par and long distance 
moving increasing. 

“Merchandise 
factory, rather 


Fairly satis- 
some months 


division: 
spotty; 
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this year very good, others poor. 
ent prospects fairly bright. 

“Cold storage division: Cold storages 
in our section have had very satisfactory 
loads for the year 1930. Egg storage 
has been especially heavy, butter nor- 
mal, packing house products light. The 
demand for space to accommodate mis- 
cellaneous vegetables and fruits has been 
larger than usual. Apple, pear and 
grape storage has not yet been estab- 
lished. Prospects are fairly encourag- 
ing.” 

Reciprocal: truck licenses were dis- 
cussed and a motion was adopted asking 
the Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas as- 
sociations to take the situation up with 
their respective State governors in an 
effort to bring about relief. 


Pres- 





Capital District 
Warehousemen Form 
Local Association 


i ew industry’s latest trade organiza- 
tion is the Washington Warehouse- 
men’s Association, organized by those 
firms which, operating in the District of 
Columbia, are members of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
They are Federal Storage Co., Fidelity 
Storage Co., Guaranty Storage Co., Inc., 
Krieg’s Express & Storage Co., Inc., 
Metropolitan Warehouse Co., Security 
Storage Co., Inc., Smith’s Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc., and United States Stor- 
age Co., Inc. 

Clarence A. Aspinwall, president of the 
Security company, general treasurer of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion and a director of the N. F. W. A., 
is president of the Washington W. A., and 
Arthur C. Smith, vice-president of the 
Smith company, is secretary. 





San Antonio Chosen 
for Winter Meeting 
of National F.W.A. 


‘fM.HE board of directors of the Na- 

tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation at a meeting in Chicago in 
October selected San Antonio as the 
place where the 1931 winter convention 
will be held, with Jan. 21-25 as the dates 
tentatively selected. The Texas city had 
been under consideration along with 
three others — Atlantic City, N. J., 
Augusta, Ga., and Pinehurst, N. C. The 
meeting will wind up a few days prior 
to the opening of the annual convention 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 28 at Atlantic City, thus 
giving delegates time to reach the New 
Jersey resort. 

The Texas Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association will be hosts to the N. 
F. W. A. members and is planning a 
train trip from San Antonio into Mexico, 
where a banquet will be staged. 

The National’s directors at their meet- 
ing adopted the following resolution: 

“The Board of Directors caution mem- 
bers that during this period of readjust- 
ment there will come great pressure for 
the lowering and cutting of prices fol- 
lowing in sympathy with the lowering of 
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commodity prices; that while the lower- 
ing of commodity prices may tend to 
hasten business readjustment and in- 
crease sales, the lowering and cutting of 
prices and ‘bargain sales’ in household 
goods warehousing cannot stimulate the 
buying of warehouse services; that price 
cutting or ‘sales’ tactics can only result 
in further demoralizing a business which 
has never enjoyed price increases to ac- 
cord with other lines of business, and 
commensurate with improved service 
and increased operating costs. 

“Members are urged not to permit 
the wave of ‘the buyer’s market’ to 
stampede them into taking away a profit 
which can be had from the limited vol- 
ume of business available.” 

The board appointed a committee to 
represent the N. F. W. A. as “observers”’ 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
hearings in the investigation into the co- 
ordination of motor bus and truck trans- 
portation with’ rail transportation 
(Docket 23400). The committee mem- 
bers assigned to the hearings in their 
respective cities are: 

St. Louis, Marion H. Niedringhaus; 
Kansas City, Schuyler C. Blackburn; 
Dallas, William I. Ford; New Orleans, 
George E. Butler; Atlanta, George Se- 
bold; Detroit, Arthur A. Leonard; Bos- 
ton, Francis E. Buckley; New York, 
Barrett C. Gilbert; Chicago, Martin H. 
Kennelly; St. Paul, Joseph H. Cochran; 
Seattle, Daniel Bekins; Portland, Ore., 
Rudie Wilhelm; San Francisco, David C. 
Bole; Los Angeles, Milo W. Bekins; Den- 
ver, R. v-H. Work; Omaha, R. A. Ford; 
Washington, D. C., Van Wyck Mott. 

The directors adopted a_ resolution 
against Postmaster General Brown’s 
proposal to have Congress authorize an 
increase to 2% cents as the first class 
postal rate. 


eee 


Indiana Truckers 
to Meet Dec. 5-6 


TI‘ HE thirteenth annual convention of 
4 the Motor Truck Association of In- 
diana takes place at the Severin Hotel 
in Indianapolis on Dec. 5 and 6. The 
announcement by the secretary, Tom 
Snyder, Indianapolis, says: 

“The most pressing problems confront- 
ing Indiana truck owners at this time 
are legislative, gasoline tax, vehicle 
license fees, personal property tax, city 
street tax, weight, length, width and 
speed restrictions, light requirements, 
and others.” 


Storage Account 
Asks Privilege 
of Ad on Truck 


i following paragraphs from the 
Nov. 15 bulletin of B. F. Johnson, 
secretary-manager of the Texas Ware- 
house & Transfermen’s Association, are 
significant for the entire storage indus- 
try: 

“J. P. Tarry of Wichita Falls advises 
that he has received a demand from one 
of his storage accounts that they be given 
permission to place an advertising sign 
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on his trucks. Tarry feels, and we heart- 
ily concur in this belief, that the signs 
on his trucks are the best advertisement 
he has for his business and that it is not 
proper to allow any concern to use this 
space just because they happen to have 
a storage account with him. 

“Another view of the matter is that it 
would automatically limit his storage to 
one concern of its kind. If he were w 
agree to give one candy account this free 
advertising, then he would be forced to 
give it to other candy accounts or lose 
them. It looks like a dangerous practice 
and should be nipped in the bud. 

“Barron G. Collier, the car advertising 
firm of Atlanta, Ga., has paid an unbe- 
lievable sum to the American Express 
Co. for the exclusive right to place ad- 
vertising cards on the trucks of the ex- 
press company throughout the United 
States. Have you noticed the advertis- 
ing of Camel Cigarettes and Wrigiey’s 
Chewing Gum on the express trucks? 

“Why couldn’t the members of our as- 
sociation agree on a price for this ser- 
vice and then through the Association 
office sell this space to some Statewide 


advertiser? It is something to think 
about.” 
Philadelphians 


Act on Rates 
T a meeting of the Philadelphia 


-& Chapter of the Pennsylvania Furni- § 
ture Warehousemen’s Association on Oct. Ff 


14 the following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas the furniture warehousing 


companies of Philadelphia are entitled to F 
a fair return on the money which they > 
have invested and whereas the rates at § 
present charged for moving fail in many ff 


cases to provide such return; and 
“Whereas rates quoted for movings are 
sometimes less than the uniform hauling- 


to-storage rates adopted by this associa- ff 
| dull 


tion and where the quotation of lower 
rates for house-to-house moving than for 
moving-to-storage is inequitable and lia- 
ble to bring our industry into public dis- 
favor, 

“Be it resolved that, effective Nov. |, 
1930, the minimum hauling-to-storage 
rates now in effect shall be considered the 
minimum charge to be made to customers 
of members of the Philadelphia Chapter 
when working in Philadelphia on mov- 
ings of household goods or office furni- 
ture from office buildings, apartments or 
homes except when the charge for such 
moving is made on the hourly basis.” 


ee 


Amarillo 
Organizes 


TORAGE executives in Amarillo, 
Tex., formed a local trade association 
on Nov. 13 under the guidance of B. F. 
Johnson, secretary of the Texas Ware 
house and Transfermen’s Association. 
W. W. Ellison, manager of the Armn- 
strong Transfer & Storage Co., was 
elected president and J. R. McKinley, sec- 
retary of the M. & L. Transfer & Storage 
Co., was chosen secretary. 
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Oklahomans Choose 
Hotz President of 
State Association 


i annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion was held in Oklahoma City on Nov. 
12 and officers and directors were elected 
as foliows: 

President, Ford H. Hotz, vice-president 
Ponca City Transfer & Storage Co., 
Ponea City. 

Vice-president, E. A. Addison, Tulsa 
Terminal Storage & Transfer Co., Tulsa. 

Secretary-treasurer, W. F. Tygard, 
president Commercial Warehouse Co., 
Oklahoma City. 

Directors, Robert A. Weicker, secre- 
tary O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., 
Oklahoma City, president for the past 
three years; Henry Stone, Stone’s Auto 
Transfer & Storage Co., Oklahoma City; 
Doane R. Farr, owner Clinton Transfer 
& Storage Co., Clinton; C. J. Stinson, 
secretary Federal Storage & Van Co., 
Tulsa; R. W. Page, president Page Fire- 
proot Storage, Tulsa; H. S. Brimm, vice- 
president Red Ball, Inc., Transfer & 
Storage, Oklahoma City; John P. Porter, 
president Muskogee Transfer & Storage 
Co., Muskogee, and George Emrick, presi- 
dent Enid Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., 
Enid. 

Motor highway transport, pending 
State legislation affecting trucks and 
State reciprocity were among the sub- 
jects discussed. Addresses were made 
by Judge Ledbetter of the Oklahoma 
State Corporation Commission and Fred 
Varety of the Oklahoma Highway Com- 
mission. The association now has forty- 
nine members. 





Detroit VOA Holds 


lis Semi - Annual 


ghee ieer-tanigution that Septem- 
ber and October proved abnormally 
dull for the moving industry in Detroit, 
general optimism prevailed at the sec- 
ond semi-annual meeting of the Detroit 
Van Owners’ Association, at the Tuller 
Besides members of 
the association, a number of reputable 
movers who are not members were pres- 
ent as guests. 
The principal! 


addresses were by 


| George S. Barnard, president of the De- 


troit Better Business Bureau; Lou David, 
former president of the Movers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and Walter Maynard, 
cost expert of the White Truck Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Barnard dealt with the 
Measures taken by his bureau to co- 
operate with the association in the re- 
moval of dishonest practices from the 
moving industry. Mr. Maynard led a 
general discussion on the problem of van 
operating costs, stressing several points 
leading to economy and efficiency. 

J. J. Gedert, president of the Detroit 
association, presided over a gathering of 
about 200 persons, including moving men 
from Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago, the 
Cleveland party being led by Lester H. 
Corrigan, secretary of the Cleveland as- 
sociation. B. C. Hubbard, Grand Rapids, 
president of the Michigan Warehouse- 
men’s association, and H. H. Hardy, 
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Lansing, secretary of the State associa- 
tion, also were present. 

A survey of conditions in Detroit by 
the executive secretary, A. N. Morris, 
indicated that the probable volume of 
business in 1930 will be about 40% be- 
low that of the previous year. The aver- 
age decrease over the entire United 
States was estimated by Mr. Morris at 


25 per cent. 
—Philip N. O’Hara, 





Philadelphians’ Gift 
to Charles S. Morris 























+ ERE is illustrated the miniature Lib- 
- erty Bell which the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association presented 
recently to Charles S. Morris, president 
of the Metropolitan Fireproof Ware- 
house, Inc., New York City, and who was 
the first president of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. 

The gift was made, states the inscrip- 
tion on it, “in appreciation of his ser- 
vices in bringing about better conditions 
in the storage industry of Philadelphia.” 

The bell, of bronze, is 314 inches high 
and is mounted on a stand 5% inches 
high. The sterling silver plate bearing 
the inscription is 1% by % inches. 





K. A. Warner Heads 
in Chicago 


WMovers 


T the annual meeting of the Movers’ 
Association of Chicago, in October, 
Knute A. Warner, proprietor of the War- 
ner Fireproof Warehouse, was elected 
president. He succeeds James L. Mc- 
Auliff, secretary of the David Fireproof 
Storage Warehouses. 

Albert H. Hollander, president of the 
Hollander Storage & Moving Co., was 
chosen chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, new members of which are James 
Kane, of the Kane Storage Warehouse, 
and Edward Anderson. 





Michigan F.W.A. 
to Meet Dec. 11 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by H. H. 
X\ Hardy, Lansing, secretary of the 
Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s 





AT 


Association, that the organization’s an- 
nual meeting will be held in Detroit on 
Dec. 11. Frank X. Zech and Lewis H. 
Tanner have been designated as the en- 
tertainment committee. 





Illinois F. W. A. 
Resumes Fight on 
Unscrupulous Movers 


TI. HE Illinois Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association at its November 
meeting, on the 17th, at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, decided to have rein- 
troduced at the forthcoming session of 
the Illinois Legislature the measure 
(House Bill No. 460) which would so 
amend the uniform warehouse receipts 
Act as to define more clearly the status 
of the legitimate public warehouse and to 
provide for a penalty on the unscrup- 
ulous mover advertising storage facili- 
ties when not having a warehouse of his 
own. 

In virtually all Illinois cities are mov- 
ers who make a general practice of so- 
liciting storage accounts which are carted 
to warehouses not owned by the movers, 
but are stored in the movers’ names. The 
owners of the goods are not assured of 
proper safeguarding under this practice, 
it is contended. 

If this amendment is enacted by IIl- 
inois, it would doubtless, it is believed, 
receive attention from other State legis- 
latures if introduced on behalf of the 
warehousemen. Lou David, Chicago, 
counsel for the I. F. W. A., will have the 
measure again introduced in Illinois. 

On motion by S. S. David it was voted 
that the association continue to support 
the work, which, carried on by the Chi- 
cago Home Economics Council, has the 
backing of public utilities, real estate in- 
terests, labor unions, movers and others, 
aimed to scatter leasing dates through- 
out the year. The I. F. W. A. support 
will be in the form of a monthly con- 
tribution of $150. 

—wW. D. Leet. 


Rio Grande Valley 
Warehousemen Form 
Local Associatior 


{ HE Rio Grande Valley Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association was or- 
ganized at a meeting of Texas warehouse 
executives at Harlingen on Oct. 21. H. 
L. Hunter, of the Grant Storage-Trans- 
fer Co., Harlingen, was elected president 
and G. M. Taylor, of the Jones Transfer 
& Storage Co., Inc., Harlingen, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Attending the gathering and assisting 
in the organizing was B. F. Johnson, Fort 
Worth, secretary of the Texas Ware- 
house and Transfermen’s Association. 
Others present, in addition to Mr. Hunter 
and Mr. Taylor, were C. Coruth, Harlin- 
gen; E. L. Stanley, Brownsville; G. T. 
Jones, Edinburg; R. Fulton Jones, Har- 
lingen; D. T. Campbell, E. C. McManus 
and J. D. Metcalf, Mercedes; A. V. Steck, 
San Benito; P. A. Turner and Charles V. 
Snyder, Edinburg; J. W. Allen, Harlin- 
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gen; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Hays, San 
Benito; and G. J. Cox, representing the 
Texas Truck Owners Association of Aus- 
tin. 

The new association held its first regu- 
lar meeting on Nov. 4 in Mercedes, six- 
teen representatives of Valley firms at- 
tending a dinner served in the American 
Legion Hall. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and dues were fixed. E. C. 
Hays was chosen vice-president and J. W. 
Allen, D. T. Campbell and R. Fulton 
Jones were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, with Mr. Allen as 
chairman. 


Central Illinois 
Association Holds 
Its Autumn Meeting 


DDING impetus to organization of a 
larger motor freight line business in 
order to keep such business within ware- 
housing control where it logically be- 
longs, and discussing the inroads being 
made by trucks on the business of the rail 
carriers, approximately a hundred repre- 
sentatives of companies which are mem- 
bers of the Central Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of Illinois held a meeting at 
the Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria on 
Oct. 22 and 23. Delegates attended from 
various Illinois cities, and the speakers 
included Wilson V. Little, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the merchandise di- 
vision of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, who outlined the effects of 
Government competition through the op- 
erations of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration’s Federal Barge Lines. 

E. L. Valentine, Aurora, the president, 
was in the chair, and the delegates were 
welcomed by Mayor Woodruff of Peoria. 

Charles W. Hadley, chairman of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, addressed 
the meeting, saying in part: 

“In the beginning of bus operations in 
this and other States the railroads looked 
with great suspicion upon the service- 
ability of such service, and hesitated to 
supplement their regular rail service by 
bus service. But as the bus business has 
developed, it has become apparent that 
there is a need for bus service, and the 
railroads are beginning to make applica- 
tions for certificates to operate buses to 
supplement their train service. Several 
of the principal lines either now have or 
are about to make application for per- 
mission to inaugurate bus service along 
their entire lines. 


“Up to the present time the carrying 
of freight and property by trucks has 
not been given the consideration that the 
operation of buses has received, but 
trucking companies are coming into ex- 
istence over the State seeking to carry 
freight and property for hire, holding 
themselves out as being ready to carry 
the freight and property of the public 
generally. Many formal and informal 
applications are being received by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission from 
corporations desiring to furnish this 
kind of service, inquiring whether they 
were a utility that needed a certificate to 
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justify their operation. It has been the 
opinion of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission that such companies as hold 
themselves out to be carrying freight 
and property for the public generally for 
hire are public utilities, and should ob- 
tain a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity before seeking to operate their 
lines. 

“As these applications come to us, it is 
usually necessary that the railroads in 
the vicinity sought to be served be no- 
tified of the applications. The railroads 
are evidencing great interest in this 
movement, and I predict that ere long 
the railroads will be evidencing the same 
interest in the carrying of property and 
freight by trucks that they are now evi- 
dencing concerning the carrying of pas- 
sengers by bus.” 

Pointing out the growth of public utili- 
ties in Illinois in the past twenty years, 
the speaker stated that the number of 
electric utilities had decreased from 652 
to 328 and gas utilities had dropped from 
58 to 30 in number. 

By forcing out destructive competition 
in the various communities of the State, 
the Commission had created monopolies 
which were under direct control of the 
State body, he declared. The service of 
these utilities had increased, and other 
service companies were seeking to in- 
crease their service, as was shown by 
passenger buses and freight trucks 
which were making great inroads on the 
railroad’s business. 

Mr. Hadley explained rulings of the 
Commission on the storing of furniture 
to twenty-five members of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
at another session of the Convention. 


Methods of matching loads by mem- 
bers of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., with 
a view of rendering greater public ser- 
vice and saving money to members at the 
same time, played a large part in the 
general round table discussion of the 
A. V. L. members on the opening session 
of the second day. Cooperative methods 
by which members may continue the 
practice of matching with even better 
results than during the past three 
months—when 52 per cent of the 5000 


hauls were matched—were debated. 

President Valentine led discussion on 
uniformity of hauling rates for ware- 
houses throughout the country, suggest- 
ing ways in which approximate schedules 
might be worked out with cooperation of 
members. 

A. V. L. members and other long dis- 
tance haulers who are members of the 
Central Illinois association reported 
that their business had increased consid- 
erably this year regardless of a notice- 
able depression in other lines. An even 
better report is expected in time for the 
next gathering, at East St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary. 

Operating Corn Belt 


through the 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 





Warehouse, at Galesburg, several men. 
bers of the association now are conduct- 
ing a cooperative truck line freight busi- 
ness in order to keep that business with- 
in the control of warehousing. Results 
of the effort are being watched eageriy 
to see whether or not it can be run at 
a profit in competition with railroad 


rates. 
—Thomas K. Blender. 


N. Y. F. W. A. to 
Hold Its Annual 
Meeting Jan. 5 


T the November gathering of the New 
£% York Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation it was announced that the an- 
nual meeting would be held Jan. 5, prob- 
ably at one of the leading hotels on \an- 
hattan Island. It was voted to appropri- 
ate $350 for use by the entertainment 
committee, headed by Herbert N. Bragg. 

A resolution was adopted to the e/fect 
that all transportation of household et- 
fects in Manhattan below 135th Street, 
from railroad or steamship terminal to 
destination, be on the hourly basis, ex- 
cept movements to storage. 

Barrett C. Gilbert, eastern vice-president 
of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., outlined an 
A. V. L. plan to experiment with wooden 
packing cases in transporting household 


goods by rail under L. C. L. classifica- & 


tion, in order to meet competition by 
long distance removals organizations sim- 
ilar to A. V. L. This development will 
be gone into more deeply at the San An- 
tonio convention of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s 


January. 
—K. B. 8. 


Houston W. C. Is 
Reorganized With 
Plummer President 


» EPRESENTATIVES of Houston 

firms at a recent meeting at the 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. of that 
city reorganized the Houston Warehouse- 
men’s Club. H. B. Plummer, general 
manager of the Houston Terminal Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co., was elected 
president and L. E. Matson, of the Uni- 


versal Terminal Warehouse Co., was 
chosen secretary. 
Participating in the reorganization 


was B. F. Johnson, Fort Worth, secretary 
of the Texas Warehouse and Transfet- 
men’s Association. 

The following Houston firms agreed 
to join the local: A. B. C. Storage & Mov- 
ing Co., Inc., Houston Central Warehouse 
Co., Inc., Houston Terminal Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co., Union Transfer & 
Storage Co., Universal Terminal. Ware- 
house Co., Wald Transfer & Storage Co. 
Inc., T. L. Waugh & Sons Transfer-Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Westheimer Warehous¢ 
Co., Patrick Transfer & Storage Co., W. 
R. Smith Transfer Co., Merchants 4 
Manufacturers Building, Texas Port Ciy 
Storage & Transfer Co., Houston Bonded 
Warehouse Co. 
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| tired from the business. 
| identified with warehousing since 1915 
} and in recent years had been active as 
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California 
Committees 


AS president of the California Ware- 
housemen’s Association, A. T. Gib- 
son, San Francisco, has announced the 
appointment of eight committees. These 
and their chairmen are as follows: 

Legislation; laws—J. W. Howell, San 
Francisco. 

Uniform accounts classification (rural 
warehouses )—W. S. Hall, Chico. 

Bulk elevators—Frank A. Somers, San 
Francisco. 

Weevil and rodent control—Alvin Tur- 
ner, Modesto. 

Insurance—E. B. Gould, San Diego. 

Regulation enforcement—J. W. How- 


» ell, San Francisco. 


Public relations and Government com- 
petition—Henry F. Hiller, San Francisco. 

Membership—Henry F. Hiller, San 
Francisco. 


—wNS,. Lewis Brevit. 


| Cresio Retires 


Anthony V. Cresto, secretary and op- 


| erating executive of the Federal Van & 


Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo., has sold 
his stock in that firm to F. J. Lewis, 
the president, and others, and has re- 
He had been 


chairman or member of various commit- 
of the National Furniture Ware- 
At the banquet 
held at the National’s Asheville conven- 


| tion in July Mr. Cresto was toastmaster. 


| Correction 


In the article “Showing That Compari- 


sons Are Inaccurate Under Our Twelve- 
' Month Calendar,” third column on page 
| 27 of the November issue of Distribu- 
| tion and Warehousing, the figure regard- 
; ing the June tonnage should be 425,995. 
'In error the figure 452,995 was printed. 


The correct figure corresponds with 


| the June tonnage figure in the July-June 


comparison earlier in the article. 
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Ford Firm Stages Exhibit at Omaha’s Pure Food Show 
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At the Ford Bros. booth at the Omaha Pure Food show-—left to right: Andrew 
K. Murray and Willis D. Leet of “Distribution and Warehousing; William Penry, 
Leslie E. Noel, R. A. Ford, Mrs. Roy V. Ford and R. V. Ford of the Ford Bros. 


Van and Storage 


t HE Ford Bros. Van and Storage Co. 
staged the booth, illustrated herewith, 
at the recent Pure Food show in Omaha, 
one of the cities where the Ford firm 
operates. Visitors registering for 
chances on the company’s $20 due bills 
signed their names and addresses and 
gave their telephone numbers—and the 
Ford organization in this way built up 
a customer-prospect list of 10,000 names. 
Such a due bill on any part of the Ford 
service was given away each night. 


Co. 


Toy vans painted to the Allied Van 
Lines specifications were given away, 
and thousands of pieces of literature 
about A. V. L. and Konate service were 
distributed, together with circulars 
about crating, packing and long distance 
moving. The booth was illuminated with 
a Neon sign. 

“We got several tips on long distance 
and local moving jobs during the show,” 
according to R. A. Ford, president, “‘so 
I believe it was good advertising.” 





He Profits Most 
Who Laughs Least 

(Concluded from page 21) 
is right in the heart of a busy little 
central trading district. 








Wagner Firm Enters Float in Ohio “‘Sesqui’”’ Celebration 


























THs illustrates the float of the Wag- 
ner Fireproof Storage and Truck Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, in the parade which 
was part of the “Ohio Revolutionary 
Memorial Sesqui-Centennial Celebration” 
at Springfield and vicinity on Oct. 9-11. 

The Wagner exhibit, one of the 


twenty-nine floats in line, comprised the 
company’s large semi-carryall drawn by 


a Mack Bulldog tractor. It was deco- 
rated in green and white, with large 
red lettering carrying the company’s 
name the full length of the “semi” on 
both sides. 





Almost anything can be bought in 
some one of the many neighborhood 
stores in our district. Consequently many 
residents have formed the habit of doing 

















Paper shredder which the Amick 
firm uses to keep its drivers busy 
“between jobs” 


all their trading there, buying very little 
“up town.” 
So you see that in all these spare time 


activities we have not gone outside our 
own general line. 
might be called “reclaimed time.” 


Every bit of the labor 
It is 
really loafing time that has been turned 
into productive channels. 

Much as I loathe the word, I suppose 
this might properly be labeled “effi- 
ciency.” 
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What’s Ahead in 


Congress for the 
Storage Industry 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 
AREHOUSEMEN who take an in- 
terest in the goings and comings of 

Congress—and all of them should— 
ought to keep their ears to the ground 
during the present short session of Con- 
gress, for it may grind out some legis- 
lation which will affect them, some 
vitally and some only slightly. 

There are several measures pending 
before the two houses of Congress and 
before their various committees which 
have to do directly or indirectly with 
warehousing. 

The two most important are the 
Parker bill to regulate interstate motor 
bus operation, and the other the Haugen 
bill amending the warehousing Act so 
as to eliminate the provision that bond 
must be given to cover a warehouse- 
man’s obligations under State laws. 


Motor Regulation 


The Parker measure has passed the 
House and, in amended form, is now be- 
fore the Senate as unfinished business, 
which gives it a preferred status. The 
Haugen bill also passed the House but 
has not yet been reported out by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which it was referred. 

In its present form, of course, the 
Parker bill carries little or no direct 
interest to warehousemen, because it 
does not regulate motor trucks. How- 
ever, it does create an important pre- 
cecent in regulating motor traffic of any 
kind. If Federal regulation of pas- 
senger-carrying motor vehicles is at all 
feasible, then the same kind of regula- 
tion of freight-carrying motor vehicles 
is not only feasible, but inevitable. 

The Parker measure was introduced 
after the I. C. C. had made recommenda- 
tions as a result of its first motor vehicle 
investigation. The Commission at that 
time advised against truck legislation. 
However, there is substantial sentiment 
in favor of including trucks in any motor 
vehicle regulatory law which may be 


passed. 

Senator James Couzens, Michigan, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, who has. con- 


sistently fought to bring about passage 
of the Parker bill, is expected to renew 
his efforts at this session. 

It is difficult to predict the fate of the 
bill at this time. Being unfinished busi- 
ness, it should, and may, receive first at- 
tention. However, it might be side- 
tracked for other legislation, as there 
undoubtedly will be considerable debate 
pro and con on its merits. 


Because of a desire by Senate leaders 
to enact legislation which is intended to 
speed the return of good times and be- 
cause of the shortness of the session 
(three months) it may well be agreed 
to let the measure go over until the next 
long session. So far as anyone can 
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guess at this time, the bill stands less 
chance of passing than it does of being 
held over. 


Warehouse Act 


The Haugen bill (H. R. 7) is similar 
to a bill (S. 1202) introduced by Senator 
Charles L. McNary, Oregon. Inasmuch 
as the Haugen measure already has 
passed the House, it seems likely that 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will take it up in prefer- 
ence to the McNary bill, as both would 
accomplish the same ends. 

It had been hoped by the proponents 
of the Haugen bill that it could be 
pushed through Congress in the guise 
of an aid to agriculture. House mem- 
bers apparently took this view, but the 
“sons of wild jackasses” in the upper 
house did not. At any rate, they did 
nothing about it. 

The Haugen bill amends Sections 4, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, and 30 of the 
warehousing Act. In cases where a 
warehouseman files a bond under a 
Federal law, the bond applies equally to 
obligations under State laws, even 
though the particular obligations may 
have been undertaken in a house not 
licensed under Federal law. 

Because the Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction over non-licensed houses 
or authority to enforce State laws, it 
may happen at present that a ware- 
houseman will commit some illegal act 
in a warehouse not under the Federal 
Act, but the bond filed to protect the 
depositors in the Federally-licensed 
house may have been exhausted. The 
provision making possible such a situa- 
tion would be voided by the Haugen bill. 

The bill also would make the Federal 
law independent of State legislation so 
that better assurance of financial back- 
ing would be given. It is contended 
by many that farm credit facilities will 
be greatly strengthened if the warehouse 
certificates are aided in this way. 

Under present conditions the Govern- 
ment cannot prosecute for attempted 
tampering with warehouse receipts. If 
the tampering succeeds, relief may be 
had through civil proceedings only. The 
Haugen bill would make it possible to 
prosecute those who tamper with intent 
to defraud. 

The other principal change in the 
present law which the Haugen bill would 
make is that relieving the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the task of attending to 
routine matters connected with adminis- 
tration of the Act and permitting him 
to delegate these to subordinates. 


Foreign Zones 


Another measure which is of interest 
to warehousemen and which should be 
approved by them is a bill (S. 2356) 
introduced by Senator Wesley L. Jones, 
Washington, providing for the establish- 
ment of foreign trade zones in the ports 
of entry in the United States. 

The zones would be set up to permit 
the storing, exhibition, packing, grading, 
cleaning, or other processing of goods 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Business America 
Requires Business 
Leadership Today 


(Concluded from page 32) 


housing plans a series of analytica! ar. 
ticles 
specifically, but applicable to business in 
general—and warehousing is_ impor- 
tantly a part of business in general. 

Publication of these articles wil! be. 
gin next month. The first is titled “Call. 
ing the Turn in Business” and is by 
John H. Van Deventer. 

Certain lines of industry have foisted 
a “Buy now!” campaign on the people’s 
pocketbook. 

“Buy now!” signifies Business stand- 
ing as a mendicant with its hat out. 

“Buy now!” is the wrong psychology. 


Business itself should take the initi- § 


ative and not expect the people to do it. 
“Sell more!” is the preferable slogan. 
Those concerns which have had a good 


1930 year are those which have been & 


doing aggressive selling! 

Mr. Van Deventer wil! point out, in 
the January Distribution 
housing, why “Sell more!” rather than 
“Buy now!” will _ benefit 
America. 


The 1931 Forecast 


N the January issue will appear this F 
magazine’s annual “review and fore ff 
cast,” based on opinions obtained from ft 
the executives who are presidents of the § 
warehouse industry’s national, regional, F 


State and local trade associations. A 
letter soliciting these business analyses 


will go into the mails early in December. 
In this compilation an effort will bef 
made to get away from the “Pollyana’” 


atmosphere which has sometimes in- 


jected itself into these “review and fore- Ff 


cast” articles in the past. The associ- 
ation presidents will be urged to put 


aside any rose-colored glasses they may §& 


own and tell not how good business may 


be expected to be next year, but whaf 


the warehouse industry ought to do to 
make business good next year. 

How can our industry improve its ser- 
vice to the distributor? 

What are the steps toward better 
profits? 

What are the problems that require 
solution? 

How can those problems be worked 
out to the betterment of business as 4 
whole? 

What are the constructive things that 
will need urgent attention at the dawn 
of 1931 and throughout the year? 

What will warehousing contribute to 
“1931 America Forward March?” 


Thoughtful replies, from the associ 
ation presidents, to questions of this 
character can do a great deal to bring 
about business normalcy. Such re 
sponses will provide the industry’s e* 
ecutives with stimulation of business 
thought as basis for action in 1931-— 
and not in years has stimulation of bus’ 
ness thought been more essential i 
America than today! 
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What’s Ahead in 
Congress for the 
Storage Industry 


(Concluded from page 50) 


without the payment of import duties, 
provided the same goods were exported 
again. 

In other words, it would provide a 
place where foreign manufacturers could 
set up exhibition rooms to sell their 
goods. If they were sold in the United 
States then duty would have to be paid 
on them, but as long as they remained 
in the foreign trade zone they would not 
be subject to duty, nor would they be if 
reex ported. 

The bill sets up elaborate regulations 
under which the proposed trade zones 
could be used. Naturally warehousing 
would play an important part in such 
zones, aS it would be necessary to con- 
struct and maintain new warehouse fa- 
cilities. 

The Jones measure is now before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 


Express Highways 


Two bills which indirectly affect the 
warehousing industry have been _in- 
troduced, respectively, by Senator Law- 
rence C. Phipps, Colorado, and Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart, Iowa. Both these 
measures concern express’ highways 
which, of course, would be used by ware- 
house trucks. 

The Phipps resolution (S. J. Res. 58) 
has passed the Senate and is now before 
the House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. The Brookhart bill (S. 
1248) is before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported 
adversely on the Brookhart bill. 

Senator Phipps would establish a 
commission composed of two Senators, 
two Representatives and eight persons 
to be appointed by the President, seven 
of whom would be connected with Gov- 
ernment departments’ interested, to 
study proposals for a national system of 
express motorways. 

The Brookhart bill would provide for 
construction by the Federal Government 
of a series of national highways which 
would, so far as practicable, supplement 
present highway systems and be de- 
signed especially to carry truck trains. 

“Such highways shall be hard sur- 
faced and capable of carrying heavy 
traffic.” the bill reads, “and shall be 
graded as nearly level as the Secretary 
of Agriculture considers practicable in 
view of physical conditions and the cost 
of such grading.” 


Rail Terminals 


Representative John McDuffie, Ala- 
bama, has a bill (H. R. 10418) before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which would amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act to require 
separate valuation of terminal facilities 
by the railroads and to provide the car- 
riers with a reasonable return on those 
facilities. 

The measure would embrace wharves, 
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docks, warehouses, and other similar 
terminal facilities. It provides that 
tariffs of the railroads shall state sepa- 
rately the charges for the use of their 
terminal facilities, the charges to be 
fixed at a level at which they will bring 
in a reasonable return on the value of 
the property and equipment. 


Metric System 


Still another measure which would 
vitally affect warehousemen, as well as 
the entire commercial life of the coun- 
try, is that introduced by Representative 
Fred Britten, Illinois, chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. This 
is H. J. Res. 125, providing for a study 
by the Secretary of Commerce to deter- 


—— 


Speaking of 


Side Lines: 


A MINIATURE golf course 
has been installed on the 
first floor of the new East 
Side warehouse of the Paul 
Kortsch Storage Co., Ine., 
Milwaukee. With 18 holes, 
it has been named _ the 
‘Checkerboard Indoor Golf 
Course’’—thus fitting in nice- 
ly with the firm’s insignia 
and slogan, a checkerboard 
and “Your Move Next.” 

Measuring 40 by 150 feet, 
the course is operated by M. 
J. Kortsch, president, and 
William Kortsch, secretary. 
It has attracted hundreds of 
prospective customers to the 
company’s new plant and 
serves as an excellent adver- 
tisement, especially at night, 
when the lower floor is a 
flood of light plainly visible 
to passers-by. 

“Your Play Next” is the 
slogan chosen for the course. 





mine the advantages and possible dis- 
advantages of the use of the metric sys- 
tem in this country. 

Mr. Britten also introduced a resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 124) which would au- 
thorize the Department of Commerce to 
establish “commodity quantity units for 
general use in merchandising after 1935, 
standardizing the yard to the meter, the 
quart to the liter, the pound to five hun- 
dred grams, decimally divided.” 

Both these measures are before the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. No hearings have been 
held on them by the committee, nor has 
any indication been given as to when 
hearings will be held. 

There is little likelihood of action on 
these resolutions at this session of Con- 
gress, although Mr. Britten told a repre- 
sentative of Distribution and Warehous- 
ing that he intended to push for action 
on them at some future time. The 
Illinoisan was returned to the House at 
the recent elections, so it is probable 
that he will use his influence at later 


sessions of Congress. 
—Stephens Rippey. 
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A. W. A. National 
Advertising and 
Results to Date 


(Concluded from page 13) 


when the inquiry is ripe, pass on to the 
“investing subscribers” the appropriate 
information. 

The campaign, accordingly, contem- 
plates no let-up in the work of individual 
warehousemen in their fight for business. 
The campaign is a sort of barrage fire 
directed against the enemy’s main posi- 
tion. The individual selling of ware- 
houses need not change, except that it 
should be improved. Bush should still 
advertise and sell the idea of Bush, Law- 
rence must continue to push their own 
services, Griswold & Walker still sell 
themselves. You must do a selling job 
better than ever before, this being made 
possible by the better idea of warehous- 
ing now filtering through the business 
world. 

In order not to lengthen this article, 
one suggestion for capitalizing on the 
campaign in your own community will be 
found in another part of this issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing. It ap- 
pears in the “New Business for Ware- 
houses” derpartment—page 25. 


Mead Johnson Plant 
Opens About Dec. 15 


The combined river-rail warehouse 
and terminal of the Mead Johnson Ter- 
minal Corporation, a $450,000 project 
under construction at West Ohio Street 
and Ninth Avenue, Evansville, Ind., will 
be ready for operation about Dec. 15, 
according to J. D. Beeler, vice-president 
and general manager. 

The firm, organized recently with E. 
Mead Johnson, Sr., as president, has 
applied for U. S. Customs, U. S. Internal 
Revenue, U. S. Warehouse Act and State 
bonding. Its brick and steel warehouse, 
containing 90,000 square feet of floor 
space, with private sidings on the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Indiana and Louisville 
& Nashville railroads, will be used for 
storage and distribution of merchandise 
and household goods. 

Mr. Beeler, who assumed his duties on 
Nov. 15, began a railroad career in 1917 
as assistant city passenger and ticket 
agent with the Southern Railway, with 
offices in Evansville, and in the following 
year was transferred to Lexington, Ky., 
to become secretary to the division 
freight agent. In 1920 he went to 
Louisville to be chief rate clerk in the 
general freight office, and in 1925 he 
returned to Evansville to be general 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Indiana, 
a post he retained until last March, 
when he became assistant’ general 
freight agent. 


White Removes 


The White Transfer & Storage Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has removed its gen- 
eral offices from 820 Nineteenth Street, 
Ensley, to Avenue I, Ensley. 
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Arbitration Works 
Smoothly in Carpet 
Cleaning Industry 


NE of the most interesting develop- 

ments of arbitration in the clean- 
ing and dyeing industry, in which a num- 
ber of household goods warehouse com- 
panies engage, has been the growing use 
of this latest method of settling dis- 
putes during the past year by members 
of the New York Carpet Cleaners Asso- 
ciation. 

Under a _ cooperative arrangement 
made in the early part of 1929 the mem- 
bers of this association use the facilities 
of the American Arbitration Association 
for the settlement of controversies aris- 
ing out of their contracts with clients, 
and a recent survey indicates that the 
majority of the members of the New 
York association now include, in their 
agreements covering the cleaning, dye- 
ing and storage of rugs and carpets, a 
clause which provides that any contro- 
versy or claim arising from these trans- 
actions shall be submitted to arbitration 
under the rules of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 

Members who have used such a clause 
in their contracts have found that it not 
only keeps them out of the Courts but 
that frequently it prevents the making 
of unjust or unreasonable claims. 

The experience of one firm, in particu- 
lar, illustrates the value of an arbitra- 
tion clause. A rug had been taken to be 
cleaned and some time in the interim be- 
tween its cleaning and return to the 
owner it was stolen. The owner put a 
valuation of $300 on the rug, which the 
cleaner felt was unreasonable and of- 
fered $150 in settlement of the claim. 
This the owner refused to accept, and 
consulted her attorney with a view to 
establishing her claim in the Courts. 
When the attorney looked over her copy 
of the agreement and saw that it in- 
cluded an arbitration clause he advised 
his client to accept the $150 offered, and 
the claim was settled on that basis. 

Another case submitted to the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association for settle- 
ment involved a valuable Chinese rug 
which had been put through a cleaning 
process. Upon its return to the owner 
the rug was found to contain a number 
of moth worms, which had apparently 
just gotten into the rug. The cleaner, 
called in to inspect the rug immediately, 
admitted the presence of the moths but 
claimed there had been no damage and 
agreed to put the rug through another 
process to rid it of the moths before any 
harm was done. The owner refused to 
accept the rug under these circum- 
stances, contending that the mere pres- 
ence of the moths indicated damage, and 
claimed the value of the rug. The agree- 
ment covering the transaction contained 
an arbitration clause, but before the 
case had proceeded to an actual hearing 
the claim was settled; the cleaner, in 
withdrawing the case, stating that his 
ability to resort to a demand for arbi- 
tration had been instrumental in secur- 
ing the acceptance of the rug by the cus- 
tomer. 
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Members of the carpet cleaners’ asso- 
ciation who protect themselves by the 
use of an arbitration clause have found 
other advantages resulting from the 
clause, in addition to the saving in time 
and money formerly spent in litigation. 
Not only are many fraudulent and un- 
just claims eliminated because custom- 
ers realize that cases are decided strict- 
ly on their merits, by men who are ex- 
perts in the trade and familiar with 
trade customs and conditions, but, be- 
cause all arbitration hearings are pri- 
vate, the reputation of the cleaner does 
not suffer through unpleasant publicity. 
When a case is tried in the Courts, no 
matter how unjust the claim may be, the 
good will of the cleaner is bound to suf- 
fer, for the public does not take the time 
to look into the merits of disputes of 
this nature and sees only that the service 
rendered by the cleaner has_ been 
brought into question. and prefers to do 
business with some other concern. 

Most of the members of the carpet 
cleaners association have incorporated 





For Sale 
RANSFER and = general 


warehouse business located 
in the central United States. 
City of 150,000 population. 
Ten railroads. Distributing 
point for the State. 

Established 1865. Good 
equipment. Warehouse full. 
Merchandise and househo'd 
storage. 

Management wishes to re- 
tire. 

Write Box S-739, Care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





the standard arbitration clause of the 
American Arbitration Association in 
their agreements and use the arbitration 
facilities of the A.A.A. in settling their 
disputes. The clause reads as follows: 

“Any controversy or claim arising out 
of or relating to this contract or the 
breach thereof, shall be settled by arbi- 
tration, in accordance with the rules, 
then obtaining, of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and judgment upon 
the award rendered may be entered in 
the highest court of the forum, state or 
federal, having jurisdiction.” 

This clause is distributed by the ar- 
bitration organization and its use is per- 
mitted without charge, and under the 
service arrangement between it and the 
carpet cleaners association all arbitra- 
tion problems are handled for the mem- 
bers of the latter association without 
any cost to them. 


— 


Bekins to Build 


The Bekins Van & Storage Co., Inc., 
operating household goods depositories 
in various California cities, is planning 
to build a seven-story reinforced con- 
crete warehouse in Glendale, Cal. 
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M. A. Keyser 
Elected to 
Utah Senate 


| ALCOLM A KEYSER, president of 
. the M. A. Keyser Fireproof Storage 
Co., Salt Lake City, and a past vice- 
president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, was in the 
November elections chosen by the voters 
of his district to serve in the 1931 Utah 
State Senate. He was the Republican 
candidate. He takes office as an experi- 
enced solon, as in 1925 he was a member 
of the lower house of the _ sixteenth 
State Legislature. 

In business, civic, charitable and social 
activities Mr. Keyser has long been an 
outstanding figure in Salt Lake City. 
He is president of the Motor Safety 
League of Utah, treasurer of the Casile- 





Malcolm A. Keyser, Salt Lake City 

warehouseman who was recently 

elected to Upper House of Utah 
Legislature 


gate Relief Fund and of St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital, honorary vice-president of the 
Utah Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, of which he is a past 
president, and is a past president of the 
Harvard Club of Utah. 

A “Family Album” sketch of Mr. 
Keyser’s career, written by Elizabeth 
Forman, appeared in the October, 1929, 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. 


Union Ice Plans 


The Union Ice Co., San Francisco, 
has been authorized by the California 
State Railroad Commission to lease to 
the Union Ice & Storage Co. its cold 
storage properties located in San Jose, 
Santa Cruz, San Diego, Wilmington, 
Napa, Chico and Lodi. 

The move was made to enable the 
owners to operate these plants directly 
under the rules of the Commission as 
differentiated from the activities of the 
Union Ice Co. in the latter’s special field. 
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$120,000 Blaze 
at Smedley Plant 
in New Haven, Ct. 


ROPERTY loss estimated at $120,000 

was caused by fire which swept the 
warehouse of The Smedley Company, in 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn., on 
the night of Nov. 23. One ell of the 
four-story brick building was _ totally 
destroyed, and the other suffered heavily 
from the flames. First reports placed 
the loss at $250,000 but a later check-up 
cut down this estimate. 

Large quantities of paper and a num- 
ber of obsolete automobile bodies, to- 
gether with furniture and other goods, 
were destroyed or seriously damaged. 

The fire was discovered about 9.30 
p. m. and gained such headway that it 
was not brought under control until the 
early hours of the following day. Sev- 
eral firemen were injured by falling 
bricks as a wall collapsed. 

The building was so nearly destroyed 
that fire officials were not able to assign 
any definite cause. It is believed to have 
had its origin on one of the upper floors. 

As yet officers of the Smedley firm 
have not announced their plans for the 
future. The Chapel Street building is 
a mass of wreckage, and it is unlikely 
that much of the structure left stand- 
ing can be rebuilt. 


Will Spend 
$3,750,000 


(Concluded from page 17) 


of $650,000. These will become the 
standard type for the Upper Mississippi 
River, the Missouri River and the IIli- 
nois River. 

One new Diesel twin screw type tow- 
boat, costing $450,000, will be purchased 
for use between St. Louis and Memphis, 
and 50 new standard type barges will 
be bought at a cost of $2,500,000. 
Twenty of these will be open barges 
designed for the transportation of ore, 
lumber and other bulk commodities. 

In addition, Gen. Ashburn said, $150,- 
000 will be spent for one track barge 
for use at Cairo, Ill., to replace the two 
small track barges now in use there. 
The two small barges will be transferred 
to East St. Louis and Vicksburg. The 
barge sent to Vicksburg will replace the 
cotton barge, which will be moved to 
Memphis. 

—Stephens Rippey. 


Chamber Committee 
Discusses Waterways 


HE Inland Water Transportation 

Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States met in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 30 and discussed three 
phases of its activity—(a) measures to 
be taken to expedite the transfer of the 
Federal Barge Lines to private opera- 
tion; (b) standards or tests to be applied 
in determining the economic justification 
for waterway development, and (c) 
principles to govern the establishment of 
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joint rail and water rates. H. I. Harri- 
son occupied the chair and C. W. Stark, 
manager of the Chamber’s Transporta- 
tion and Communication Department, 
had charge of the arrangements. 

No radical or definite plans were 
decided on, the meeting being an in- 
formal one at which the members im- 
personally discussed ways and means 
of arriving at some positive conclusions. 

The meeting adjourned with the un- 
derstanding that another conference 
would be held some time late in Decem- 
ber, probably in Chicago, and Mr. Stark 
said he expected that definite resolutions 
would then be adopted. 


Cooney Incorporates 


The Cooney Transfer & Storage Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has been incorporated 
for $99,000 and expects shortly to build 
a modern new warehouse. E. C. Cooney 
is president of the new corporation, A. R. 
Bergersen is vice-president and treas- 
urer, and F. S. Cooney is secretary. 





Position Wanted 


YOUNG man possessing 
J an analytical mechanical 
mind and who has had a di- 
versified background in the 
better merchandise’  ware- 
houses wishes a connection 
with a bright future. 

He has the unusual ability 
to assume responsibility satis- 
factorily at short notice. Ref- 
erences of the best. 

Address Box T-842, Care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





H. W. Holman 


Is in Europe 


Henry W. Holman, manager of the 
Hackensack, N. J., office of Geo. B. Hol- 
man & Co., Inc., Hackensack, Rutherford 
and Westwood, sailed on the steamship 
Majestic on Oct. 31 for a month’s so- 
journ in France. He was accompanied 
by his mother, Mrs. George B. Holman. 

While abroad Mr. Holman visited the 
battlefield of France and _ Belgium., 
where he served twenty months in the 
World War, and met officers and civilian 
friends whom he made during that pe- 
riod. 


Arlington Builds 


The Arlington Storage Warehouse, 
Arlington, Mass., is building an addition, 
five floors, measuring 50 by 100 feet. 
The structure will be of reinforced con- 
crete and bricks and will add 25,000 
square feet to the company’s floor space. 

The firm is considering using the con- 
tainer type of service. 
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Skid Platforms 
Now Considered 
as Standardized 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, that the required degree of 
acceptance has been received to the re- 
vised Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion No. 95—Skid Platforms—and that 
this revision may, therefore, be consid- 
ered as in effect. 

The revised simplification program, as 
approved by the industry, recommends 
that the over-all dimensions for plat- 
forms for No. 1 skids, used for ship- 
ment, be not less than 32 inches wide by 
54 inches long, nor greater than 33 
inches wide by 54 inches long. Further, 
that the over-all dimensions for plat- 
forms of No. 2 skids, used for shipment, 
be 42 inches wide by 60 inches long. 

It is also recommended that the clear 
height from bottom of runner or other 
supports to under side of platform be 8 
inches or 12 inches, and that the mihi- 
mum horizontal distance between inside 
of runner or other supports be 29 inches. 





Aspinwall Does 

Active Training 

DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

YLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, presi- 

A dent of the Security Storage Com- 
pany and general treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, is one 
of the twenty-two prominent business 
men who, in their capacities as officers 
in the reserve corps of the army, com- 
pleted a two weeks’ tour of active duty 
in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, on Nov. 22. 

The training was on the subject of 
procurement activities in time of war, 
with practically every major line of busi- 
ness and industry represented, Mr. As- 
pinwall being the representative of 
the warehousing and hauling industry in 
civil life. He is a major in the specialist 
reserve corps of the army and resides at 
2340 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 

—Robert C. McClellan. 





Dallas-Trinity Opens 
Branch in Ft. Worth 


The Dallas-Trinity Warehouse Co., 
Dallas, has opened a merchandise stor- 
age business at 265 West Fifteenth 
Street, Fort Worth, under the name Fort 
Worth-Trinity Warehouse Co., it is an- 
nounced by B. F. Johnson, Fort Worth, 
secretary of the Texas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association. 

The Fort Worth branch, in a building 
containing 15,000 square feet of floor 
space, is managed by John Smith, for- 
merly with the firm in Dallas. R. E. 
Abernathy of Dallas is president of the 
Fort Worth-Trinity firm and Ben D. 
Rogers of Dallas is vice-president. 

The Fort Worth-Trinity is operating 
five motor trucks. The company has 
joined the Texas association. 
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Colonel Mulligan, 
Newark Executive, 
Dies at Age of 87 


EATH on Nov. 23 removed Colonel 

John Mulligan, founder and head of 
the Knickerbocker Storage Warehouse 
Co., Newark, N. J., who was one of the 
most picturesque characters in the coun- 
try’s storage industry. He was 87 years 
old and up to within three months of his 
passing had enjoyed excellent health and 
arrived at his office, 106 Arlington 
Street. His death took place at his home 
at 500 Belgrove Drive and he was buried 
three days later from St. Stephen’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the funeral ser- 
vices being attended by a delegation of 
members of the New Jersey Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. Colonel 
Mulligan was a member of the New Jer- 





Col. John Mulligan, veteran New- 
ark, N. J., warehouseman dead at 
age of 87 


sey organization, of which a grandson, 
James E. Mulligan, is first vice-presi- 
dent. 

A few hours after the funeral, Mrs. 
James Mulligan, Sr., died. She was the 
mother of James E. Mulligan. 

Colonel Mulligan, a widower, was born 
on a farm in Belleville, N. J., and ran 
away from home at the age of thirteen 
and pursued an adventurous career in 
the South and West until 1860, when he 
returned east and established his ware- 
house business, starting in a modest 
way. 

His love for horses, which persisted 
long after the advent of the automobile, 
made him a man of prominence in 
Newark in the past half-century. He 
was a familiar figure on the Weequahic 
Park race track and in recent years be- 
came known to the younger generation 
as the man who drove a sleigh through 
the city as soon as ‘the first snowfall 
made it possible. 

He followed that custom up to last 
year and was always intolerant of the 
suggestion that he was too old for any- 
thing. 

He created a discussion at the State 
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Motor Vehicle Bureau in Newark two 
years ago when he was refused an auto- 


mobile license on the ground of his ad- 
vanced age. On that occasion he re- 
marked that he was a “better driver 
than a lot of these young squirts who 
run around full of liquor.” 

A story of Colonel Mulligan’s business 
and personal life was published in Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing “Family Al- 
bum” series, in the May, 1928, issue. 





Augusta Ends Its 
Single Moving Day 


a by all of the leading 
Augusta, Ga., renting firms of a new 
“indeterminate period” lease is expected 
to go a long way toward removing “mov- 
ing day” for warehousemen in the Geor- 
gia city. 

Hereafter the tenant renting a house 
or an apartment in Augusta will rent it 
for an indefinite period of time, the 
agreement to be terminated within sixty 
days following notice by the tenant or 
the landlord of a desire for a change. 

Another factor of the “indeterminate 
period” contract is that a tenant may 
not sub-lease a house or an apartment 
without the consent of the landlord or 
the owner. 





Eastern Class Rate 


Book Now for Sale 


TI‘HE volume “Comparative 

Class Rate Book,” pub- 
lished by Stephen D. Rice— 
pointing out, as H. A. Haring 
explained in the November 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, how the new eastern 
class rates favor the principle 
of warehousing and encour- 
age pool car shipping, con- 
solidated carloads and car- 
loads for spot stock—is now 
being sold by Distribution 
and Warehousing. 

This book, made available 
before the rail carriers’ tariffs 
appear, is invaluable to traffic 
manager and warehouse ex- 
ecutive. 

Order your copy now and 
effect the saving offered while 
awaiting publication of the 
railroads’ printed tariff. 

Until Dec. 15 the price is 
$12.50 a copy. After that 
date the price will be $17.50 
a copy. See page 88. 





Lowry Heads “SoW A” 


E. C. Lowry, president of the Alabama 
Motor Transfer & Warehouse Co., Mont- 
gomery, was elected president of the 
Southern Warehousemen’s_ Association 
at the latter’s annual meeting on Nov. 
20-21 at Atlanta. He succeeds John L. 
Wilkinson, general manager of the 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

A report of the Atlanta convention 
will appear in the January Distribution 
and Warehousing. 
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Asks Reduction in 
General-Order Rates 
at Port of New York 


fT*HE Merchants’ Association of New 

York has asked Philip Elting, United 
States Collector of Customs, to consider 
the possibility of reducing charges which 
the Federal Government sets for the 
storage and cartage of general-order 
merchandise and for labor in connection 
with this work at the Port of New York. 

Complaints that have reached the as- 
sociation “in view of the changed busi- 
ness conditions,” led the association 
to act. The rates under consideration 
are those which are imposed on inm- 
ported goods that are not claimed im- 
mediately by the owners and are there- 
fore sent by the Government to bonded 
warehouses. 

The Government fixes the charges in 
connection with the warehousing of the 
merchandise. The present schedule has 
been in effect since 1920 with the excep- 
tion of a two-year interval 1923-1924, 
when a discount of 20 per cent was 
authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

A member of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion recently protested that the rates 
did not accurately reflect current busi- 
ness charges for the service rendered, 
and a study was undertaken. The 
original rates were fixed after a study 
by a committee which represented the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, the Merchants’ Association, 
the bonded warehousemen of New York 
and the Collector of Customs. 

With business conditions radically 
changed of late, the protest against the 
present high rates was considered by a 
committee of the Merchants’ Association 
headed by Benjamin A. Levett, and this 
group agreed that the problem war- 
ranted another study by the group that 
originally caused the schedule of rates 
to be fixed. Mr. Elting has now been 
asked again to confer with the groups 
comprising the general committee, with 
a view to lowering the rates if business 
conditions warrant such action. 


Bill of Lading 
Time Extended 


RAFFIC executives of various Cham- 
bers of Commerce have received word 
that the railroads have agreed to extend 
to next June 30 the time for the contin- 
ued use of the old forms of the domestic 
bill of lading, including “order notify” 
as well as “straight bills,” when they are 
properly rubber-stamped to conform with 
the new bill of lading. 
Without the privilege of extension the 
new form would have gone into effect 
about the first of the new year. 








Seeks Reimbursement 


The Northeastern Storage & Distrib- 
uting Co., Worcester, Mass., has filed a 
petition with the City Council asking re- 
imbursement for damage alleged to have 
been done to one of the firm’s motor 
trucks because of defect in a municipal 
roadway. 
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Now Forwarding “On His Own” 














d 


Herbert N. Bragg, who recently 
organized the H. N. Bragg For- 
warding Co., Inc., New York City, 
after resigning from the Trans- 
Continental Freight Co. 





New Orleans Company 
Protests Federal Tax 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
N appeal from a ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue which 
would require the payment of $1,310 ad- 
ditional income and profits taxes for 
1927 has been filed with the U. S. Board 
of Tax Appeals by Pelican Ice Co., Ltd., 
and Pelican Cold Storage & Warehous- 
ing Co., Ltd., of 1550 St. Louis Street, 
New Orleans. 

The Commissioner contends that the 
twe firms should file separate tax re- 
turns, although for the years 1917, 1918 
and 1919 he ruled that they were con- 
solidated within the meaning of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act. 

According to the petitioners, 95 per 
cent or more of the voting stock of both 
corporations is owned by the same in- 
terests. All the stock of the Pelican Ice 
Co., Ltd., is owned by Charles H. Behre 
and his family, it is said, and the 
Behres, together with Pelican Ice Co. 
Ltd., own more than 90 per cent of the 
stock of Pelican Cold Storage & Ware- 
housing Co., Ltd. 


—Stephens Rippey. 


Applications Denied 


Some of the California warehouse 
companies are finding it difficult to set 
up connecting motor truck service lines. 
The Worth Warehouse, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, recently applied to the State Rail- 
road Commission for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to op- 
erate its own through truck service be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles 
for transportation of freight consigned 
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to it by the Pacific States Express, Inc., 
handlers of valuable freight. 

The Commission has now denied the 
application—“without prejudice,’ mean- 
ing that the application can be renewed. 
The Commission held that the applied- 
for service would “not be in the public 
interest or in line with the established 
policy of the Commission.” 

Meanwhile the Commission has sus- 
pended the freight forwarding truck tar- 
iff No. 1 filed by the San Francisco 
Warehouse Co. for approval. This con- 
tains class and commodity rates for 
transportation of property by truck 
from the company’s warehouses in San 
Francisco, Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, 
Emeryville, Oakland and other East Bay 
points. 

Examiner William P. Geary set the 
case for a hearing on Dec. 9 after sus- 
pending the rates until next Feb. 14. 


Sproles Company 
Opens Warehouse 


i Sw Sproles Transfer and Storage 
Co., which has been operating the 
Sproles Motor Freight Lines radiating 
from Fort Worth for nearly a decade, 
recently opened at Dagget and So. 
Adams Street, Fort Worth, a fireproof 
storage building, sprinklered, containing 
60,000 square feet of storage space and 
about 4000 square feet of office space. 
The latter has hardwood maple floors, 
ceiling fans, an electric drinking foun- 
tain and mahogany fixtures with stained 
glass. The company has joined the 
Texas Warehouse and Transfermen’s 
Association and has applied for mem- 
bership in the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

The Sproles firm through its motor 
freight line service now has more than 
100 pieces of motor equipment serving 
some 1000 miles of territory and does 
local hauling, long distance moving, 
crating, packing, shipping, storing, house 
moving and heavy machinery handling. 


Receiver for 
Canton Firm 


A* the result of the filing of a petition 
in the Common Pleas Court in Can- 
ton, Ohio, by C. E. Oberlin, doing busi- 
ness as the Oberlin Coal Co., a receiver, 
J. H. Kenny, has been named for the 
Canton Storage Co., in the merchandise 
and household goods storage business 
since 1910. 

The action alleged that there was due 
from the defendant firm $684.30 on an 
account. 


Buffalo Firm Builds 


The American Household Storage Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has completed a rein- 
forced concrete fireproof warehouse 
adjoining its present group of structures 
in Niagara Street, three blocks from 
the civic center. 

The new building, seven stories high, 
is being divided into about 1000 separate 
compartments for storage of household 
furniture exclusively. 
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Resigns as “SoWA” Secretary 











Sydney Green, 803 Norris Build- 

ing, Atlanta, announces his resig- 

nation as executive secretary of the 

Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 

tion and is open for a position in 
the storage business 





Crooks Addition 
in Kansas City 


Nee unusual points distinguish the 
new Crooks Terminal Warehouses’ 
addition which is located diagonally 
across from that company’s present 
building at 1104 Union Avenue, Kansas 
City. The new building has been in use 
only a few weeks. 

The elevators are automatically con- 
trolled and self-levelling, with a 7000- 
pound platform capable of handling 
three or four jacks at one trip. 

A fourteen-car switch off the Union 
Pacific and the Frisco leads away from 
a 100-foot dock, with the dock space re- 
cessed about twenty-five feet. 

Equipment includes the largest type 
automatic scales graded to weigh to a 
fraction of a pound. Heating facilities 
are double those in the average elevator. 
Each floor is being equipped with a ther- 
mostatie control, which wil! avoid ware- 
house “set”? on sugar, etc. 

Of brick and concrete construction, the 
building has a sprinkler system divided 
into three units: one for every two floors 
of the five-story and basement structure. 


Oakland Firm to Build 


The Morris Draying Co., 101 Webster 
St., Oakland, Cal., has completed plans 
for a $12,000 warehouse, to comprise 
two one-story concrete buildings, on 
Elmwood Avenue between 29th and 
Fruitvale Avenues. 


Dixie Discontinues 


The Dixie Warehouse Co. has discon- 
tinued business after operating at 810 
West Bay Street. Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the past ten years. 
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Federal Truck Reg- 
ulation Is Opposed 


by Traffic League 
PPOSITION to Federal regulation 
of motor trucks is expressed in a 
resolution which the National Industrial 
Traffic League adopted in New York on 
Nov. 21. 

In taking this action the League en- 
dorsed the conclusions made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at the 
close of its motor transport investiga- 
tion, Docket 18,300, in 1926. 

The conclusions pronounced that: 

“While experience may show that the 
interstate transportation of property by 
motor vehicles operating as common car- 
riers on the public highways should be 
regulated, there does not appear to be 
at this time public need therefor. 

“That any effort, through legislation 
or otherwise, to exclude motor trucks 
from the highways, except in the 
interest of public safety, lack of finan- 
cial responsibility, or on account of in- 
ability to give dependable service, is 
detrimental to the best interests of in- 
dustry.” 

Believing that the present Interstate 
Commerce Commission inquiry into rail- 
motor coordination, Docket 23,400, may 
have a far-reaching effect on shipping 
interests of the country, the League de- 
cided to participate in the hearings be- 
ing conducted in connection with the in- 
vestigation. 

Plans for League members to appear 
at one or more of the seventeen hearings 
being held by the Commission and to re- 
affirm their opposition to regulation or 
any other legislative development which 
might destroy the value of truck service, 
are provided for in this decision. 


Warehousemen Aid 
Anti-Bribe Drive 


CAMPAIGN to end trade practices 

which exact millions of dollars 
yearly from New York business men 
through various forms of commercial 
bribery has been inaugurated with the 
support of the Better Business Bureau. 

At the initial conference the presiding 
officer was William Fellowes Morgan, 
Jr., president of the Brooklyn Bridge 
Freezing & Cold Storage Co. 

Other warehouse executives identified 
with the movement are John G. Neeser, 
president of the Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Co., and a director of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and Thomas F. Murray, presi- 
dent of Day & Meyer, Murray & Young, 
Inc., and president of the New York 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 


Merchants Ice 
Had Good Year 


SE and profits of the Mer- 
chants Ice & Cold Storage Co., San 
Francisco, show a large increase over 
the previous year. For the _ twelve 
months ended Sept. 30 the company re- 
ports gross earnings (including other 
income) of $578,507 and net earnings of 
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$276,220. This latter figure is an in- 
crease of $136,470 over that of the pre- 
vious year and amounts to four times 
the interest charges on the firm’s out- 
standing first mortgage 6% per cent 
bonds. 


Cotter to Sell 
Highway Line 


A Re eaCn sn for authority to pur- 
chase the Cotter Highway Trans- 
portation Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and the 
motor transport line operated by the 
Ohio Edison Co., was filed with the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on Nov. 21 
by the Cleveland, Canton & Columbus 
Motor Freight Co. 

The application, in which the Cotter 
and Edison interests joined, stated that 
the purchases with no-par shares valued 
at $22,000 in the Cotter case and $28,000 
in the Ohio Edison case. 


Jacksonville 
Company Buys 
— Suddath Moving & Storage Co., 

Jacksonville, Fla., has purchased the 
Hutchinson Building at 315 East Bay 
Street and as soon as remodelling pro- 
gresses will move into it from the pres- 
ent location at 626 Washington Street, 
where it has operated for the past ten 
years. 

The Hutchinson Building is four sto- 
ries high, of concrete, steel and brick 
construction, and contains about 20,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Ventura Company 
Buys Tank Truck 


What is said to be the first all alumi- 
num tank truck and trailer in California 
has been delivered to the Ventura Trans- 
fer Co., Ventura, Cal. The tanks are 
mounted on a Sterling truck and have a 
capacity of 7050 gallons. The vehicle 
makes two trips daily to Los Angeles on 
regular schedule. 


Sheboygan Firm Expands 


The Sheboygan Furniture Forwarding 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has completed an 
addition to a warehouse and announces 
that it is entering the general merchan- 
dise warehouse field in addition to its 
activities in assembling and forwarding 
pool cars of furniture. The capital stock 
has been increased to $60,000 from 
$25,000. 


Santini Firm to Build 


Santini Brothers, Inc., in the Bronx 
section of New York City, has let a con- 
tract for the construction of an eleven- 
story and basement household goods 
warehouse which will be an addition to 
its plant on Macombs Road near 170th 
Street. The new structure will be 25 
feet wide and 112 feet deep. Epple & 
Karhs, the architects and engineers, ex- 
pected to have the building completed in 
time for next spring’s business. 
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Central Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


HE Central Storage Co., Kansas City, 

celebrated in November its fiftieth 
anniversary of business. The firm was 
started in 1880 by Thomas Newby and 
his son John D. Newby as the Newby 
Transfer & Storage Co., with a capital 
of $1,000, borrowed at 18 per cent inter- 
est. Today the capital is $500,000. 

C. C. Daniel, president and treasurer 
of the Central, in 1914 purchased the 
Claggett Storage & Transfer Co., which 
purchased the Newby business in 1920, 
merging the two into the Central. 

From a small barn at 1414 Liberty 
Street the company has expanded until 
its main plant occupies more than a 
block of street frontage with extensive 
trackage and truck facilities; a large 
downtown warehouse and office building; 
and a complete automobile and truck re- 
pair and service garage for rolling stock, 
at 1418 West Ninth. It is now complet- 
ing a filling station and parking sta- 
tion at Twentieth and Walnut for its 
Grand Avenue warehouse. 


Pick-Up and Delivery 

in Louisiana Cities 

T HE Illinois Central Railroad has in- 
augurated a pick-up and store-door 

delivery package car service between 

New Orleans and Baton Rouge, thereby 

following the lead of the Louisiana & 

Arkansas Railroad. 

The new I. C. service will be operated 
by the Mississippi Valley Transporta- 
tion Co., and the pick-up and delivery 
service will be by contract with local 
concerns. Charges will be the same as 
all-rail class rates, with sixth class as 
a minimum. In addition to daily pack- 
age car service the railroad will operate 
a refrigerator car three times a week. 

Pick-up and store-door service is be- 
ing instituted by the railroads to meet 
competition of motor truck lines which 
operate over the highway between New 
Orleans and the capital. 

Meanwhile the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Co. has filed an appli- 
cation with the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission to operate through a sub- 
sidiary, the Mississippi Valley ‘Transfer 
Co., a store-door pick-up and delivery 
service at Baton Rouge, New Orleans 
and other points in Louisiana. 


Liberty Would 
Extend Route 


The Liberty Highway Co., Toledo, has 
filed with the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission an application to extend its 
route from Cleveland to Cincinnati by 
way of Akron, Medina, Mansfield, Colum- 
bus, Plain City, Dayton and other points. 


Canton Blaze 


Firemen responded to an alarm from 
the Canton Storage Co., Canton, Ohio, on 
the night of Nov. 12 and extinguished a 
small blaze in the office supply closet, 
without any loss. 
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The Finest Reo Speed Wagons and Trucks 
at the lowest prices in REO History! 
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EO announces important advances in truck design 
R and utility—new bar-protected radiators with all- 
chromium finish; new cowl lamps; new heavier fenders 
and new safety running boards; shatter-proof glass 
windshields; 3-point cab suspension, new upholstery, 
and an interior adjustable sun visor; new rear axle to 
accommodate dual wheels (standard equipment on 
the ton and a half model, and optional with new 4- 
speed transmission at slight additional cost on the one 
ton model). Four striking color options for any model 


you choose. See the new Reos and get the new prices! 
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Construction. 
Developemnts, 
Purchases, Etc. 


Arizona 


Yuma—Southwestern Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. is planning construction of a 
$50,000 cold storage warehouse. 


Arkansas 


Little Rock — Gazette Bros. Transfer 
& Storage Co. has taken membership in 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 


California 


Coachella—Imperial Cold Storage Co. 
of Riverside will operate a warehouse 
business in Coachella. 

Oakland—Morris Draying Co. is hav- 
ing plans drawn for two 1-story ware- 
houses, to cost about $25,000, on Elwood 
Avenue near 29th Avenue. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Park City Ice Co. has 
plans for a $20,000 2-story addition, 44 
by 66 feet, to its cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. 


Florida 


Jacksonville—Atlantic Ice & Coal Cor- 
poration has plans for increasing its 
Davis Street cold storage warehouse 
space to capacity of 400,000 cubic feet 
at a cost of about $70 000. 

Fampa—Southwest Food & Refrigera- 
tion Co., recently organized, plans con- 
struction of a $100,000 1-story cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 


Georgia 


Waycross—Service Ice & Storage Co. 
plans to spend $25,000 extending and im- 
proving its cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant at Albany Avenue and Nichols 
Street. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago & North Western 
Railroad Co. is said to be planning ex- 
penditure of more than $1,000,000 on a 
program for increasing warehousing and 
freight distributing facilities. 

Chicago—Chicago Shipping & Storage 
Co. has filed plans for alterations and 
improvements, including construction of 
a 200-foot shipping platform. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans—Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad Co. is considering plans for 
a $1,000,000 group of 1-story and multi- 
story warehouses and freight buildings. 

New Orleans—Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railroad Co. is considering construction 
of a $2,500.000 project to include a ware- 
house and freight terminal. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has plans for a $750,000 multi-story pro- 
duce terminal and warehouse, with dry 
and cold storage facilities, near the old 
Union Station. 


Massachusetts 
Milton—Milton Ice Co. has plans for 


NEWS 


a $40,000 1-story addition to its cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Worcester—Northwestern Storage & 
Distribution Co. is preparing plans for a 
$1,000,000 multi-story warehouse and 
freight terminal, 180 by 640 feet, at 
Grafton and Arctic Streets. 


Michigan 


Jackson—Jackson Storage & Trucking 
Co. kas been elected to membership in 
the Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

Port Huron— Grand Trunk Railroad 
Co. has approved plans for a $40,000 1- 
story warehouse for receiving and ship- 
ping service. 


Mississippi 


Jackson—Southern United Ice Co. is 
having plans drawn for a $40,000 1-story 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant, 
110 by 110 feet. 


Missouri 


Carthage — Carthage Warehouse Co. 
has approved plans for a 1-story ware- 
house, 96 by 120 feet. 


New Jersey 


Somerville—Sisster Brothers, Inc., has 
been elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Franklin Fireproof Ware- 
houses, Inc., has filed plans for a $250,- 
000 9-story warehouse, 100 by 100 feet. 

Buffalo — Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. has opened a Buffalo office, at Louisi- 
ana and Seneca Streets, under the man- 
agement of Hugh E. Cooney. 

Huntington — Long Island Ice Cor- 
poration has approved plans for a $40,- 
000 1-story cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant, 30 by 150 feet. 

Jamaica — Queensboro Storage Ware- 
house, Inc., is having plans drawn for a 
$160,000 6 story warehouse at Van Wyck 
Boulevard and 94th Street. 

New York City—Santini Bros., Inc., is 
raving plans drawn for an addition, 25 
by 112 feet, to cost about $160,000. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati — Cincinnati Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc., has plans for a $20,000 


1-story and basement addition at Smith 
and Augusta Streets. 


Pennsylvania 


Carlisle — O. Deckman & Sons have 
been elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Philadelphia—Branch Storage & Ex- 
press Co., recently organized, has leased 
the first floor and basement at 308 
Spring Garden Street. 


Texas 


Amarillo—McKnight Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. is building an addition to its 
storage plant at 307 No. Polk Street. 

Fort Worth—Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. has plans for a $250,000 
2-story warehouse and freight terminals, 
50 by 400 feet. 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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N ew Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


Illinois 


HICAGO—Midland Warehouses, Ine, 
28 South Dearborn Street. Capital, 
1000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, Andrew W. Sexton, George 
Christiansen and Thomas I. Underwood, 


Indiana 


Indianapolis — Todd Fireproof Ware- 
house Company, Inc., General commercia] 
warehouse and storage business. Capita] 
stock, 500 no par value shares. In- 
corporators, Frank A. Todd, manager of 


the Indianapolis Warehouse Co.; J. B, 
Todd and A. C. Elwood. 
Kentucky 


Ashland—Horton Transfer Co. Capi- 
tal, $5,000. Incorporators, Rowland M. 


Horton, Elizabeth W. Horton and F. M. | 


Woods. 
Massachusetts 


Boston — Norwald Storage & Ware- 
house Co., 124 St. Botolph Street. Edwin 
C. Wheeler heads the firm. 


Boston—South Street Warehouse. 90- 
94 South Street. David Kaiser heads 
the firm. 


Michigan 


Ionia—Michigan Ice & Storage Co. 
304 Mill Street. Cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. Capital, 1,000 shares of 
no par value stock. Incorporators, F. W. 
Green and Howard C. Lawrence. 

Pontiac—Wolverine Warehouse Store, 
Inc., Franklin Road and Grand Trunk 
Railroad. Capital, 10,000 shares of no 
par value stock. 


New Jersey 


Newark—Terminal & Transit Corpora- 
tion. Capital, 5,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, J. Brenton Wallace 
and Philip L. Coffin, Jr., 125 Harrison St., 
East Orange. 

New York 


Binghamton—Binghamton Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. Cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. Capital, 1,000 shares of no 
par value stock. 

Bronx, New York City—West Farms 
Cold Storage Co. Cold storage ware- 
house. Capital, $2,000. 

Brooklyn—Cassitto Brothers Moving 
& Storage Corporation. Capital, $10,000. 
Representative, C. D. Aranow, 14] 
Fourth Avenue, Manhattan. 

New York City — Central Furniture 
Warehouse Co. Capital, $10,000. Prin- 
cipal incorporator, E. T. Beldergreen, 
305 Broadway. 

Ohio 

Dayton—Thomas F. Larkin Warehouse 
& Cartage Co. Warehouse and moving 
service. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Thomas F. 
Larkin, K. C. Larkin and Virgil Schaefer. 

Hamilton—Lilly Storage Co. Capital, 


250 shares of no par value stock. Incor- 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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4 This New De Luxe Van 
WILL CUT YOUR COSTS! 


This new standard of trans- 
portation . . . the De Luxe 
Van mounted on either 
Lapeer or Trailmobile Semi- 
trailer enthusiastically 
approved by the entire Mov- 
ing Industry ... costs less 
than you'd expect, but of 
greater importance to you are 
it LOWER fixed expenses 


and REDUCED 
costs. 

If you are interested in in- 
creasing your net profits, in 
this day of keener competi- 
tion, write us for blue prints, 
specifications and prices. Be 
sure to state which model you 
are interested in—800, 1000, 
1200 or 1400 cubic foot model. 


operating 


General Sales Offices, Lapeer Trailer Corporation—The Trailmobile 
Company, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[APEER +> Trailmobile 








“TRAILERIZE and ECONOMIZE’’ 








obligation. 
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Do You Want 
This Book? 


Now ready—a book of Average 
Motor Truck and Trailer Costs. 
Filled with figures that you ll 
find helpful in reducing your 
Overhead Costs. 
complete and right up to date. 


Write us for your copy—no 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
COMPANY 


Ave., 


Unusually 


Detroit, Michigan 




















A Message 


B. A. Gramm 



































WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 





from 


Industry 





MR. B. A. GRAMM 
President and Treasurer 


Gramm Motors, Inc., 
Delphos, Ohio. 


DISTINCTION 


The very fact that Gramm trucks do 
possess distinction not only in appearance 
but performance as well is due primarily 
to their designing based upon thirty years 
experience in building motor trucks. 





Such an engineering background gives 
the greatest assurance to the truck owner 
of rear service and low operating cost 
per ton mile. 


In times like these when we are just 
emerging from a worldwide depression, 
Gramm equipment will go a long way in 
helping you to keep your transportation 
costs at a Minimum. 


Gramm’s powerful trucks need no alibi. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT—BUY A 
GRAMM. 


Each chassis 
Gramm slogan: 
“POWERFUL AND FAST—BUILT 
TO LAST!” 


admirably sustains the 


GRAMM MOTORS, Inc. 


Builders of fine Motor Trucks, Vans, Busses, 
and Specialized Chassis for Fire Apparatus 


DELPHOS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


EXPORT EXPORT 
Willys-Export Willys-Overland 
Corporation Crossley, Ltd. 
Toledo, Ohio, Stockport, 

U. S. A. England 









Dean of the 


Motor Truck 
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New _ Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


(Concluded from page 60) 


porators, William A. Brown and John 
Keefe. 
Tennessee 
Jefferson City—Jefferson City Ice Co. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital not stated. Principal incorpora- 
tor, Clarence Wilder. 


Texas 


Amarillo — Merchants Warehouse & 
Sales Company of Amarillo. Capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators, Jno. P. 
Mathis, P. H. Flynn, Jr., and W. T. 
Moseley. 

Virginia 

Abington — Abington Transfer Co., 
Inc. Capital, $50,000. Principal incor- 
porator, G. W. Richards. 


Wisconsin 


Madison—Whalen Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc. (Established in 1919.) Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, William Whalen, 
Edward Whalen and F. W. Rieder. 

Milwaukee—Best Machinery & Stor- 
age Co. Storage warehouse for mecha- 
nical service and heavy trucking. Capi- 
tal, $5,000. Incorporators, William E. 
Dreyfus, Thomas Bachter and George E. 
Boyd. 


NEWS 





Look 
Chance to Buy 


Transfer & Storage 
Co. 


[‘ prosperous Mid-West city. 
Population 70,000.  Vir- 
tual monopoly. Yearly gross 
business, $160,000. Capital 
and surplus $146,000. En- 
tirely free of indebtedness. 
Own valuable real _ estate. 
Three buildings. Up-to-date 
throughout. Capitalized $80,- 
000 (800 shares). Earns 12 
per cent net on gross income. 
Thirty-five trucks and vans; 
first class equipment. 

Business can be doubled by 
active owner. Illness causes 
this bargain opportunity. 

Terms to reliable party. 
Real estate can be leased if 
preferred. Plant easily worth 
$225,000. Can be bought 
for $125,000. 

Investigate the established 
business in a_ consistently 
prosperous community. Write 
to W. R. Co., care of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, 249 
West 39th Street, New York 
City, for details, financial 
statements, etc. 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 

(Continued from page 60) 


San Angelo—Holmes Transfer Co. hag 
purchased the J. T. Sullivan Transfer @ 
Storage, 1015 So. Chadbourne St. 

San Benito—Van Transfer Co. is buil 
ing a warehouse on the Missouri Pacifie 
right-of-way west of San Benito. j 


Washington 


Seattle — The Generu: Hauling § 
Transfer Co., Inc., merged on Noy, J] 
with the Reliable Transfer & Storage 
Co. under tke latter’s name. 


Delcher Buys Walker 


Business, Jacksonville 


To Delcher Brothers Storage Co, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has purchased the 
Walker Storage & Van Co. business ig 
Jacksonville, it is announced by A. H 
Laney, president of the Delcher firm. ~ 

The business and good will of the 
Walker company are included in the sale 
but not the name and charter, and the 
interchange of business among thé 
Walker units in various southern cities 
will not be interrupted. ’ 








Union Pacific Announces Plans for a Los Angeles Warehouse 





LLUSTRATED herewith is the pro- 

posed warehouse which the Union 
Pacific Railway will build in Los An- 
geles for its subsidiary, the Overland 
Terminal Warehouse Co., if the Califor- 
nia State Railroad Commission grants 
the Overland’s application to utilize and 
operate part of the structure’s space for 
storage and distribution. Designed by 
Samuel H. Dunford, architect and en- 
gineer, the building would cost about 
$1,000,000 to construct. The Union Pa- 
cific’s objective, according to the Union 
Pacific News Bureau, is: 

“Complete warehouse facilities to 
guarantee by physical perfection the 
lowest building costs and with every de- 
tail of fireproofing construction invoked 
to justify application of lowest insurance 
rates.” 

The news agency further explains: 


Such an objective was set up by the 
Union Pacific system when it was de- 
termined that a commercial warehouse 
must be constructed to further the sys- 
tem’s freight terminal service and, in 
factual particularity, to avoid present 
congestion and delay to freight move- 
ments destined for commercial ware- 
houses at present crowded terminals. 

“The Union Pacific is without a com- 
mercial warehouse at Los Angeles and 
needs one badly. The need is patent by 
virtue of the non-existence of a commer- 
cial warehouse at the Union Pacific Los 
Angeles terminus. Shipments, consigned 
to commercial warehouses and trans- 
ported by the Union Pacific, on arrival 
have to be sent over other railroad lines 
all of which are equipped with this im- 
portant facility, to warehouses on those 
lines. Results are hampering to Union 
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How the Overland Terminal Warekouse will look if permit to build is granted 





Pacific service, in addition to causing 
congestion and delays through the over 
taxing of the warehouse facilities on the 
other railroads.” 

So the Union Pacific organized thé 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. as @ 
subsidiary, and the proposed building, 
six stories and full basement, is planned 
to be of reinforced concrete, with af 
automatic sprinkler system installed) 
The measurements are 100 by 620 feet) 
with 434,000 square feet of floor space 
The site is at 9th and Alameda Streets, 
with 100 foot of frontage on Alamed@ 
to be used as stores, telegraph office 
and branch banking and business offices) 
The five upper stories are designed for 
warehousing, storage and space for of 
fices of brokers, manufacturers’ agen 
jobbers, ete. : 


Jobs for Men 

The Overland is anxious to get thé 
project under way for one reason De 
cause it will help to relieve the unem® 
ployment situation, as construction wil 
provide work for from 600 to 800 meh 
together with permanent employment @ 
from 150 to 250 other persons in the op 
eration of the warehouse. It is am 
nounced that construction will start @ 
soon as the State commission grants 
application. ] 

The Overland Terminal Warehoug 
Co. is headed by F. H. Knickerbocker 
president. R. B. Robertson is vice-prest 
dent, C. H. Boom secretary, C. C. Barf 
auditor and W. F. Truelsen treasurél 
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